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The PflBt and Future here unite 
Beneath Times flowing* tide. 
V IJke footprints hidden ty a trook 

But seen on either side LoNorRLLOW. 






The sun is now setting on the beaiitifii] 8cene> 
which he had cheered during the day and which 
-^^ seem more beautiful in the softened li^ht of evening. 
Far to the west rise the Wanzia mountaimi 
brightened by the latt rays of the sun which reflect- 
ed from the snow capped summits, tinge the surroud- 
^ ing clouds with colors, and shine upon a lake which 
lies at their base. 

^ Fed by innumerable subterranean sprini s this 

-><^ lake is, at all seasons, clear and cool and abounds in 

^ those fish the sport of catching which delights the 

, . heart of every fisherman and tries his skill to the 

ntnjcst. At all seasons of the year and especially 

during the dreamy days of summer, trout fishing is 

iLo chief diversion of the inhabitants of Meson tsi a 

■. liiriving city situated about three miles south of 

Lake Ciarus. Surrounding this lake is the most pic- 

'*^ li;rrs(jue scenery eye has ever beheld. How often 

}:iivt: we sat upon ihe rocks that are strewn ale ng its 

th^r's and watched the varied scenes by the ever 

tliuiiging evening rays. N(.w all is clcrr cut and 

loldthenasthe light fades outlines soften and every- 
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thing is painted in hues of unsurpassable loveliness 
until all at length fade from view under the canopy 
of night. 

Pouring out her waters, yet never empties, 
between ponderous rocks o*er hung with mosses and 
studded here and there with lovely flowers, Lake 
Clarus flows — now in rippling music, now in roar- 
ing cataract and at last glides into a smooth, deep 
lake where her waters rest a while before flowing 
on their way to the briny deep. Here on Lake 
Pacis stands one of the most beautiful residences in 
the country. Approaching from the east the beau- 
ty and grandeur of the scenery captivates the eye of 
him who has not made art or nature his study, yet to 
the artist it is enchanting indeed. To the left lies 
Lake Pacis, her waters resting on the clean white 
sand which joins the lawn in lines of geometric sym- 
metry. On her surface a pair of swans of purest 
white are gently floating side by side each striving 
to out do the other in showing its affection. Beyond, 
a boat, with merry children protected by the gard- 
ener's steady hand, sails swiftly to and fro. The 
clear and tranquil lake reflects again the scenes on 
its bosom and around. 

The lawn of emerald (?) greenness stretches far 
out amid trees of orange, lemon, and flg until it is 
lost to view beneath their leafy umbrage. 0*er 
crowning all, rises the mansion — of note because of 
its boauty, grandeur, and comfort. On the right 
and left of* gracefully curving walks fountains of an- 
tique and splendid modern patterns play while beds 
of rare and lovely flowers tastefully deck the lawn 
und here and there a rustic seat or hammock invites 
the admirer to repose. Beneath a loaded orange 
tree sit the mistress and her guest. '*So you have 
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met this great musician ?' "Yes, while my husband 
and I were travelling in America Irst summer we 
heard her sing one of her mrstei pieces at The Mag- 
nificant Opera in Newton which ycu know is the 
metropolis of central United States. We were in- 
troducetl to her by the president of that great nation, 
and invited to be present at a ball which she was to 
give at her mansion on the next evening. This we 
accepted and there had quite a pleasant chat with 
the lady who had (Utcrtained us po well the evening 
before/' answered Mrs. McWillis. Dr. O. J. LaBach 
who was her guest for the season at this her hus- 
band's country residence, was a gentleman of thirty 
summers, a friend of McWillis' with whom he had 
become acquainted and quite intimate before coming 
to Africa. "And did you say she would be here to* 
night?'* "We expect her to be prtscnt at our recep- 
tion this evening." 

Several years previous to the time in which this 
conversation took place, Mac Mc Willis had become 
a successful lawyer in ihe United States and had 
come to the Worlds Republic to try his fortune in 
that young nation. 

This Republic was the result of an agreement 
among nations that cmigiants from each should be 
permitted to colcnize the central part of Africa and 
that at the end ef ten years a ballot should'be east 
by the colonists and that form of government which 
was desired by the majority should be that by which 
they should be governed. Five years ago this was 
done and the people agreed upon a Republican foim 
of goveinmc nt tnd Mesontsi was chcsen for its capi- 
tal. Here Mac drove his stakes and set to work. 
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His success surpassed his accomplishments in the 
United States and after he had acquired consider- 
able of a fortune, he viisited his former home stopping 
at the principal summer resorts in that country. 
While calling with the Presirlent he was introduced 
to a friend of hers Miss Adams, an excellent and ac- 
complished young lady, and after a short acquaint- 
ance proposed he that they should unite their for- 
tunes and lives which was agreed to after Mac had 
given his reasons for seeking such a union. As for 
the wedding which took place at the President's 
Iiome it was a grand^affair. A special train of bal- 
loons, operated by Dr. LaBach, was chartered for 
the purpose of carrying the guests from Newton and 
ether cities to the Capital. Socn after their mr^rri- 
:.ge they crossed to their future home at Mesonlsi 
where th<~y have lived for the past ten years sur- 
r.)unded by all they could desire. 

Their residence is^connected to the city by an 
electric railway, invented by a former schoolmate^ by 
means of which they have the advantages of city 
and country combined. A ride of four or five min- 
utes bring hem over the five miles^ which lies be- 
tween McWs office and his home. 

This evening they are to receive their cousin, 
Ramuel Johnston, who a few weeks before had mar- 
ried a friend of the McWillis', Miss Mable Marks. 
Sam had attained considerable success as a printer 
i.nd publisher in Melbourn Australia where he had 
foll(»wed his occupation for several years. He and 
his wife were now on their way to their home. 

"Besides eur ccusin and the musician, we ex 
pect to have with us America's greatest artist and 
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licr most renowned poet. It tecinB lo rnc that it is 
tboul time thiy wire coming. Hero they come 
now!" (:;rii}mc(l Klla, nr.d difmiesing her guest, 
tripled au By to meet her friends. 



CilMl^il Ui 



There are times in our lives when we feel that 
never before did life seem so sweet and we desire noth- 
ing more — for our happiness is complete. When 
we are surrounded by friends in a beautiful homo 
where all b love and each is willing to bear his part 
of the trials of life, then, life is worth living. 
Then we feel that there must be a home beyond 
this and the great Author of Good has given us 
these blessings to enable us to enjoy beauty and 
goodness, that we may be able to find real pleasure 
in those things which await us in the future world. 
On the night of the reception given to Sam and 
Mable, every < ne wrs, or at least appeared to be, 
happy. Without, a large array of electric lights 
almost converted night into day — whilewithin all 
were merry and contented. 

After the bustle of arrival was over, supper 
wns served — and a supper such as this new land a- 
lone could afford. All that could tempt the appetite 
was found here. However, no wines or anything of 
the kind was to be procured for no^y Prohibition 
held her magic wand over the nation and distilleries 
wore things of the past 
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Supper being ended all returned to the parlors 
vhrre they spent a pleasant evining. **Will you 
not favor us with another song? If 1 may re<^uest 
it of you," said the artist admiringly. *'I would 
})refer/' replied the musician, "to have Miss Fannie 
reeitc one of her poems, for you know that she holds 
the first position among the poets of America, and 
besides. I fear that I shall be guilty of monopolizing 
the time/' "As to that, Miss Delia, you need not 
fear that you will in the least offend us by giving us 
such sweet music, for well has it been said tnat 
mudc is the speech of angels, but if, as you say, you 
prefer to hear one of Mies Fannie's fine poems none 
of us will think of objecting, for we all love poetry 
next music yet I dare say that even a poet would 
account her work something of a drudge if she were 
deprived of music ; so we will gladly to her recita- 
tion,'*' responded William the artist. 

All sensitive natures sho^v an unwillingness to 
exibit to public view that which is produced by the 
cfibrts of their ^^vn minds or hands, however good 
and true that may be. Miss Fannie although con- 
fident of her powers could not refrain from a feeling 
of reluctance and with cheeks tinged with a feeling 
of pU.:sure in being so honored by her companions 
recited one of her latest poems. Scarcely a hand 
stirred or an eye turned from her intelligent face 
during the recital for the subject w^as one in which 
all were interested and with which all were ac- 
quainted — each having enjoyed an experience such 
as she pictured under the title of "Childhood's Pleas- 
ures and Early School Days." Look back with her 
on the happy days of childhood! When we become 
children of an older growth we often feel that thcso 
were our happiest times. Yet how many would bo 
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drilling to become a child again and live again all 
that they have experienced? Too often we think of 
the childish pleasures alone, and do not remember 
that as we are, although we have many trials, we are 
capable of higher enjoyment with our increased wiS' 
dom and broader experiences. Yet how pleasant 
it is to fly on the wings nf memory back to the time 
when life to us all was comprised in today — and no 
care disturbed our pleasures — ^and cull anew the 
bright blossoms that grew along our path! Often 
when we find ourselves becoming lost in the busi- 
ness of life, isolated from natures pleasures and pure 
and holy thoughts we feel the truth of an old poet 
who»said; **'Tis little joy. 

To think Tm farther off* from heaven 
Than when 1 was a boy." 
Many were the praises lavished upon Miss Fannie 
when she finished her recitation. This poem set 
the party to thinking of former times when they 
were happy children chasing butterflies and gather- 
ing wild flowers in the we>oa8 and on the prarics of 
Old America. 

William had not met Miss Delia since they 
had left school at Newton and so during all the e- 
vening he watched for an opportunity of speakiHg to 
her. After Miss Fannie's recitation, he asked; 
'*May I speak to you for a moment, privately?'' "I 
am at liberty, at present," Delia reqlied. "Let us 
step on the lawn and sit beneath that large orange 
tree where, you see, is a lovely rustic divan which ^ 
Ella said that she designed." Seated in the brilliant 
light of the many little suns that shfjce here and 
there in the park, they talked of the trials and sue- 
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ceegen of their public careers until a full hour had 
pMssed. "I wished to ask you, Miss Del la ^ if you 
would be willing to sit for a picture. For, ever 
since I heard of your success in the calling that 
was always so dear to you, I have been anxious to 
meet you and obtain the privilege of painting your 
portrait as thereby my fame would be greatly ex- 
tended I specially in our native country, America 
and in this, to ♦, f>r here there are a majority of 
American people, for I have heard, and from good 
authority that you have surpassed all other musi- 
cians of the twentieth century." 

**I am afraid that your fame will not be height- 
ened much by the portrait, but if you really wish 
it I will grant your re<|ucst. When do you wish to 
begin the work?' "Toiuorrow at ten if your time 
will be unoccupied." 

**Tomorrow it shall be." 

They then returned to the parlors from \vhich 
they had been missed. But although know^ing 
glances were exchanged by the guests j nd hostees, 
nothing w«s said. 

Our friend Pam v.tis in his element tonight. 
He had boasted for many years that when he 
should be able io obtain a wife it would be the hap* 
picst day of his life. And now he had, he said,. 
married the nicest little woman in the universe. 
'•You have no idea how relieved I feel," said he 
speaking to Mac, '*when I think that I have some 
cue to get my breakfast for me. Well, not merely 
for that but somtbody to love. Say Mac, I would 
not give her f )r the President and her officie thrown 
in, if I could get them." '*I dare say that you 
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would not. In the first place you would haye to gex 
the ladies to consent and then there is not much 
hopes of the President wishing such an exchange. 
Of course you are satisfied, ami I am right glad, too, 
for we men are all of the opinion that there is but 
one perfect wwnan in the Avorld and that is the one 
with whem we have shared our fates. We are very 
selfish , you know. 

*' Yes; yes! thats jus!; it," said Sam smiling upon 
his bride. 

In Maber^ presence, Sam was always happy 
and happy were they when the party dispersed leav- 
ing them alone. An hour or more was spent in pri- 
vate conversation such as a young couple usually 
engage in during their honey-moon and then the 
mansion became jirofoundly quiet. Little did any 
one think or the younir pair dream that before an- 
other day should run his coiirse their happiness 
would be bursted like a bubble. 
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O, call not me to JUBtify the i^ronsr 

ThAt thy UD kindness lavs upon my heart; 
Tell me thou lo\ t i^t elsewhere: but in my sight, 

foi'beHr to ulMiic<f thine cyt- HMitle. 

WbHi Diwdeet thor voui»< with i-utauiiig, whl^h'thj might 
Is more limn m> >jev\n'eMV(i d«l«nce tan 'bfde?. .Sliakspeare. 

•^ The sun was high above the horizon before the 
inhabitans of Gleriwood were astir. McWillis hav-. 
ing important legal business to atleiid to in the 
eity ordered an tarly brea)s:fast, to be brought up to 
his study, for himself and Dr. LaBach. They ar» 
rived at the oflBce just as a young man, apparently 
an American, stepped up to the door. "McWillis, 
I believe. I am Professor Ewert President of Eoy- 
er University^ in Gawanda, Madagascar. Having 
a- case of considerable importiance on hand I was 
desirous of consulting you in preference to any other 
lawyer I know of," said the stranger grasping 
Mac's hand with a grip that made him wince. 
*'^Glad to meet ytu Professor. Allow me to present 
to you my freind Dr. LaBach. The doctor resides 
in Doyumah a thriving city in our Republic where 
he has a large practice. 

NoWj Professor, if you will be seated and wait 
a few TuoBiients, we will attend to your case. 
'*Whcn did you leave home?" asked the doctor. '*I 
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have not b3en at home, for more than three months 
as I have been travelling on a prcculiar business." 
*'Well, what is that cassyou wished examined:" 
'* As I said to the dcet*)r, the reason for my absence 
from home was a peculiar one. I have been search- 
ing for my sister and a young fop to whom she 
took a likeing. Thinking that I would not be 
pleased with tne match they eloped and where they 
have gone, I am unable to say.*' 

**Why don't you let them go?' asked Mac. **I 
called to get your advice as to what I ought to do — 
let them go ; go end bring them back and treat them 
as a brother should, or bring her alcne or go and 
shoot myself.' 

*'I would suggest," said the doctor, ''that perhaps 
the most inexpensive course you could adopt would 
be the latter. * 

The professor turned in Jiis chair that he might 
look the doctor s.^narely in the lace. After staring 
r.t him for a few seconds he broke out with, **Ah, I 
have seen you before, you villian. I remember, 
since I have come to my senses, that I saw you be- 
fore today. If I catch you alone — you'll — " 

'*Well what would happen if you should catch 
me alone?" answered the doctor coolly. 

**Do? I'll shew you scmetime!" exclaimed he 
rising from his seat lind with pale cheeks flashing 
eyes and clenched f sts confronted the doctor who 
sat calmy smokeing his morning cigar. 

**I don't understand vcu. AVhat Lave I done 
to cause you to make such assertions?'' 

"Look here, doctor, was you not a student at 
my college for about three months nearly two years 
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agoT Did you not pay particular attcnticns to lister 
LiTJina r" 

'*The i<leal — student three months— attentions 
to Emma— Mac, what does he mean'r" 

'*I don't know. Professor, be calm; sit down 
and finish your story." 

*'Mcgt learned dcctor — ducior, indtcd ! I would 
not let you doctor my old cat unless I wanted her to 
die. Most learned dcctor, when ycu was with us 
two years ago, you represented yourself to be P. H. 
Knbwltcn a Scuth American novelist and under 
that title you v as engaged to sistc r Emma. You left 
without one ^\ord of friendship to her or any of us 
and if there ever was such a thing as a broken 
heart surely hers was one. ^he was little better 
than one dead lor months. She did nothing but 
watch fur him who had £o wronged her until one 
afternoon a young man who called himself Phil. 
H. Kncwlton introduced himself to me at my 
college office as a novelist from South America. 
I could not understand how these two men go 
different in appearance and manners could bear 
the same name, IoIIoav similar occupations and 
live in the same city. 1 wrs not going to have 
any thing to do with cny one cf that name but it 
occurred to me that Emma might improve if she 
could see a Phil so I invited him to mv house and 
the very next day word came to me that my guest 
had flown and had taken my sister with him. T im- 
mediately gave the care of the school into the hands 
of my nost trustworthy assistant and gave chase. 
But all to no avail. For three months I have 
wanden d from one place to another searching far 
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'and wide 1>jut can obtain no trace of them. What 
shall 1 do? I had promised our mother that I 
would care fdr Emoofa, who was eight years my jud- 
ior, and use my influexlee iii getting her a good hus- 
band but :now she has gone with a representative of a 
worthless class of people, a novelist.'* 

Dr; LaBach sat 'in silence for some time and 
then paced the floor wringing his hands. 'The cool 
gentleman was now the victim df & burning con; 
science. When Ewert had ceased speaking he ex- 
claimed, ^ 'Oh, Emma! Will you ever forgive my 
thoughtlessness, my- cruelty for thus leaving you ? 
Had you died I would have been little less than a. 
murderer!*' 

*'But she did not die,'* said Mac. 

*'She might though" answered the doctor, "and 
that's enough to ci'ack my heart if it is too hard to 
break." 

After a few moments silence he stopped before 
the classical gentleman and said, *'Tell you what 1 
will do, professor, I'll help you find your sister and 
bear my own expenses. I shall start on the four- 
o'clock train in the morning. 



M(lffTiftir< 



OT«r All men hangi a doubtftal fatet 
One gaint by what another is bereft; 

The ftugal deities hare only left 
A comiA^ bink of happinets below. 

Maintained, like nature, by an ebb and flow.. .Howard 

William had obtained permission to use Mc- 
Willis* study for a studio and here Ella conducted 
Delia and Fannie at the hour agreed upon the even- 
ing before by Delia and the artist. They found 
William already there busy in making preparations 
for his painting ivhich he soon ompleted and with 
Ella's assistance seated Delia in a suitable position 
for a sketch. This having been done the artist set 
to work while Ella reclined on her husband's divan 
reading Miss Fannie's poems. Fannie, in the mean- 
time, seated herself in a great arm chair and with 
Knowl ton's latest novel, "The Broken Hearts/' had 
become oblivious to all around her. 

Day after day for almost two weeks was spent 
by these ladies in the studio with the artist, until 
at last he had the portrait advanced to such a stage 
that he couLd finish it alone. Each day it seemed to 
gr(>w more perfect and at last developed into a har- 
uiunious whole as true as lift-. 

There is 8v>me thing grand in the art of painting. 
By i\ thonHigh acquaintance with it the affections 
i\ud sympathies are more refined. Aad as we come 
luto closer c()nncction with Nature we learn her 
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beauties and the love, power, and goodness of Na- 
tures God. No time is lost which is spent in study- 
ing the truths which we find written on her ample 
page. > . 

The day for dismissing Delia from the task she 
had so long endured canae at last. William seemed 
but little pleased although his production was a fine 
one. On her dismissal he remarked. "Perhaps this 
monotony has become very tedious to you, for since 
we bagati there has been very little change for you. 
I hope you will, not accuse me of being to slow." 

'*!No^ certainly not. It has not been really un- 
pleasant. But perhaps you are tired of my songs.*' 

'^Indeed I am not! I am very sorry that I have 
finished this picture for the reason that w'e have spent 
our time so pleasantly that the pain which your de 
{jjirture will cause me will far exceed the pleasure 
which my fume will bring me which I am confident 
will be mine when 1 exhibit this production. 

There are some very strange things in life and 
which appear at first to be contradictory. This will 
bring me both sorrow and joy. Sorrow that* I must 
part with my friends here and pleasure that I will 
reach the goal I have so long striven to reach. I in- 
tend presenting the picture at the Art Exhibition 
which, President Hattie Hildreth has informed me, 
will be held at Washington begining on the four- 
teenth of next September. She says that it will be 
the largest ever before held in the world. When do 
you intend to leave here?" 

"Miss Fannie and I intend visiting near Cape 
Good Hope next month and expect to start tomorrow. 

"Before you leave, I. wish, if you will permit 
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me, to speak with you alone. May I call on you 
this evening at twilight?" 

"I shall be pleased to have your company. You 
will find modown in the parlors," answered Delia aa 
she gaily departed. ' ' 



Had we never loTed lae kindly. 

Had we never loved aae blindly. 
Never met and never t>arted, 

We bad ne'er been broken hearted. . .Bums. 

Sam and Mabel having decided to remain a few 
days at Mesontsi agreed to make Glenwood their 
home during the stay. The trip from America had 
fatigued Mabel considerably as it was her first ex- 
perience in ocean travel. 

On the day following the reception after they 
had partaken of a bountiful dinner the newly married 
people were sitting in their boudoir when the mail 
arrived bringing them a large number of letters 
which were mostly from America. Mabel in her 
simplicity of first love thought, of course, that Sam's 
letters were as much hers as those addressed in her 
name. She had not, as yet^ had any opportunity of 
knowing what Sam's views on this subject were but 
supposed that they were the same us her own. 

When she had r^ad her letters she said, *'Sam, 
who are your letters from ? Here are mine which 
you may read. I have one from mother, one from 
Uncle Tom Norton, two from Myrta and anotlur 
from our old teacher Professor Cooper." At this 
she handed him the letters and waited to sec his. 
He took them and after selecting one of his which 
Mabel noticed was addressed in a delicate hand >\ rii- 



ing gave her the remaining ones. 

•'Who is that from?" she asked. 

'*It is from a friend on a matter of business and 
is strictly private/' he replied. 

"But you have not opened it yet and how do 
you know what it contains?" 

'*Is it any of your business what it saysV" said 
Sam as he broke the seal and hastily read the letter. 

*'This is the iirst secret you have kept from me 
since we were married. Yes, and the first unkind 
words you have spoken/' said Mabel pettishly. 

"Can't I keep any thing if I want to?" 

Guard thy tongue, my fellow man, lest by some 
unkind words some poor heart be broken. Be care- 
ful when thou speakest words at random that they 
bo those which will sooth and not wound a broken 
heart. Remember too, that 
. . . '*words are things, and a small drop of ink, 

Falling, like dew, upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions think. 

Mabel saw that ihere was no necessity of talk- 
ing to him, so she walked over to the window and 
stood gazing abstractly across the lawn. Although 
she seemed to notice nothing around her she heard 
8am put the letter in his valise and turn the key. 
Turning around, she asked Sam for the keys that 
she might put away her letters. While she had the 
keys she took Sam's from the ring and placed it in 
her pocket. 

"Sam, will you please take these letters to the 
office?" she said, handing him several letters and the 
keys. 

Sam put on his hat and left for the city. He 
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had no sooner gone than Mabel opened his valise 
and took out several letters. She recognized some 
of thera but here was one she never saw before and 
another still which she recognized as the one Sam 
had refused to let her see. Both were written, ajD- 
parently, by the same person whom she thought must 
be a lady. Trembling with apprehension of the 
worst she drew out the letter last received. This is 
what she read; 



Sema, Cuba, Oct., 19, 1904. 

Dear Sam; 

This I hope 
will reach you without delay as I am anx- 
ious to hear from you for I have not seen 
you for so long. Every day seems like a 
month when I think how long it will be un- 
til we meet again. When you was here last 
summer I was so happy and now I don't see 
how I can get along if you continue to stay 
away. But you will write often, wo'n't you? 
I received your check for Two-Hundred 
Dollars ($200.00) not long since. Thank 
you much. Hoping to hear from you soon I 
remain as ever, 

Your Affectionate, 

Nettie. 
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The letter dropped from MabelV hands. She 
had had brilliant hopes for the iuture and new they 
are blasted. Did she weep? Ah. yes. -Tears are for 
children and tender hearted livumen, God bless 
them! Here was another instance of man, hard 
hearted creature, shattering the hopes of gentle wo- 
man. Mabel had sunk to the floor and sobbed in the 
bitterness of her heart. '*Oh, what shall I do? Can 
it be that Sam has proven false to me? I will never 
trust him again. But 1 may be too hasty. I will 
look further. * 

Drawing out the second letter she found it to be 
written in the same afiectionate strain and from the 
same — Nettie. Springing up she searched his valise 
again. Here were one, two, — ^four more of the same 
kind. 

'^I must never see him again. It will kill me to 
see him knowing him to be false — untrue." 

Hastily packing away all her belongings and 
leaving Sam's with Lis own baggage she flitted down 
the stairs and sun^uic ncd a servant. Placing a 
gold piece in his hand she said, "Have a carriage 
ready for me in twenty minutes, then come up the 
back stairs and get my luggage, but be sure you do 
iict teil any one who ordered the carriage." 

''Yes'ni^"* ijaid he with his broadest grin which 
he always mistakes for a pleasant smile. Happily 
he met uo one to tell or what had been told him 
wc'uld goon have been known by all whether servant, 
niisuiLSs or guest. Returning to her room Mabel 
wrote a short note which she addressed to Sam and 
left on the table. Donning hat and cloak and heavi 
ly veiling herself she took a last longing look at 
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Sam's picture and wtio gone. But as she entered 
the carriage the coachman heard her say, 
"I only know we loved in vain 
I only feel — Farewell ! — Farewell." 




^ 
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She, rising, from her bosom drew 
Old Utters, breathing of her worth; 

For "/w/<-," they said, **must needs be true 
To what is loveliest upon earth . " 

An image seemed to pass the door. 
To look at her with slight, and say. 

But now thy beauty flows away. 
So be alone for evermore, 

"C? cruel heart, she changed her tone. 
And cruel love, whose end is scorn. 

Is this the end — to be left alone. 
To live forgotten, and die forlorn! 

With folded hands, we sit and lament o'er mis- 
spent hours grieving over a past that is gone forever 
and lose the precious present which in truth is all 
tl)e time we have. Lost moments can ne'er be re- 
covered but present moments may be and must be 
improved if we would live to the oest purpose. 

Grief, at times, causes us to appear weak. Too 
often we permit our better judgement to be controll- 
ed by our affections to such an extent as to repre- 
sent ourselves to the cnlooking public as of little 
i?tringth either of purpose or character and we often 
times prove the opinin correct by immoderate grief 
fjom a trivial cause. 

The novelist had gone. 

Miss Emma while performing her morning 
duties was informed of his sudden departure by her 
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housemaid who had ^one to the room he had oc- 
cupied and found the bed untouched and the novel- 
ist 8 belongings all gone. You need not expect 
Emma to faint when she hears the news that tells 
her that her affianced had left without a parting 
word. Not she. Concluding the song she- was sing- 
ing, yet in a subdued tune, and flushing her task she 
hastened to her appurtment and closing the door 
turned the key. What passed within that chamber 
can be known only to the troubled soul that occu- 
pied it. Let not the world seek lo pry into the secret 
miseries of the dissopointed woman unless it be to 
find a preventive for such miseries or seek a cure. 
All we know of her struggles is that when she came 
out an hour later she seemed to have grown icii 
years older and cared little for what passed on around 
her. 

Some have called her weak; but thou, O critic 
of human actions, do thou place thysolf in her po- 
sition. Love with all thine heart: make the object 
of thy love thine all: let him who has lured thee on 
to thus adore him, without a parting word, leave 
thee disconsolate and what wouldst thou do? Some 
times *tis hard to love but harder still to know that 
we have loved, and loved in vain. 

"Do you suppose he will ever return*:** she said 
to lier brother one day. 

"He may come back and we will hope for ycur 
sake that he will. But if I were in your place I 
would not grieve so for it may be that you are well 
rid of him and you are getting so care worn that I 
fear you will make yourself ill and already I sec 
threads of silver among your beautiful locks." 



V 
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"O, if he but knew the bitter pangs which he 
has caused, I am sure hi;s heart would soiten and, re- 
penting, he would return to me! O life, thou art a 
burden to me! Lsave me if he return not." 

"My poor sister! She has yet to learn the full 
extent of man's deceitful ness and know that life will 
not leave her for this cause or that of a broken heart. 
If she understood our part of the human race she 
would entertain no hopes of ever seeing that novel 
fellow again," soliloquized Charlie as he prepared 
to go to the college, "I sincerely hope, too, that she 
may soon forget him that she may be like herself 
once more. This is getting to be almost unbear- 
able." 

*'Good morning. Profc S5»or Ewort, I believe," 
said a young gentleman as he came into the pro- 
fessor's office and offered his hand with an air of famil- 
iarity. 

"Yes sir that is my name," replied the professor. 
•'Permit me to ask yours." 

*'I am P. H. Kuowton of South America. 
Perhaps you have heard of me through some of my 
works. I have lived in South America for a number 
of years engaged in literary work. I have with me 
several novels and a large collection of poems which 
1 received only yesterday from my publisher in Aus- 
tralia, Sam Johnston. As he is a friend of mine I 
iorward all my writings to him for publication. 
But to eome to business. I am now traveling for 
my health. And as I was intending to make a 
tour through Africa and Asia, certain individuals 
entrusted to me some business relating to affairs of 
yours. You have, no doubt, heard of the death of 
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your friend Miss Lizzie Killam" — 

*'No! And is she gone too?" And the professor 
rubbed his glasses for they seemed to become sud- 
denly dim. 

**Yes, gone, and all who knew her miss her 
greatly. She heard of your institution here and 
wishing to help the cause of education along in this 
new country inserted in her will a clause bequeath- 
ing ninety thousand dollars to Royar College to be 
used by it as an endowment fund. Here are checks 
on the Mexican Treasury for the amount. If you 
will write out a receipt for me I will not trouble you 
iarther for I believe you have school today." 

"And so another of my friends has preceded me! 
Ah, my friend, she was a noble woman! Not only 
is it manifested in this act of hers but nobleness has 
been a prominent characteristic of her life, every act 
fraught with its influences. 

But, do not be in such a hurry. There is no 
school today and you must come home \yith me and 
remain a while with us. We are sadly in need of 
company at present and will do our besi to entertain 
you." 

While Phil was speaking the professor had been 
thinking that he would have nothing to do with this 
young author for either he or the young man who 
had disappointed his sister must surely be sadly mis- 
taken as to their identity. "But," he considered, 
'*it may be that Emma will cast off her gloomy ap- 
pearance, at least, if she has company to entertain." 

**Yes I will go with you" he replied, *'and re- 
main with you until day after tomorrow as I wish 
to see more of your institution and the country sur- 
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rounding it." 

The proftsBor, after a few minutes delaj con- 
ducted Phil to his home. Finding Phil an attentive 
listner and arden sympathizer he soon eave him all 
the confidence of a long tried friend. While on the 
way he told of his sister and her trials. When he 
spoke of the man that had represented himself as 
Phil. H. Knowlton, Phil angrily exclaimed •^Im- 
postor! Look here professor," said he stopping Aill 
in front of him. '^Thereis but one novelist in all 
South America that bears the name of Phil Kn owl- 
ton and I am the man. That fellow you mentioned 
is a forgery, bearing a signature by ' no means his 



own." 



^'Probably he would say the same of you if he 
was here." 

^'But I can give satisfactory proo& of the truth 
of my statement." 

^' We cannot discuss that matter further now for 
here we are ai mv residence. Have you a fictitious 
name that you wish to be under the guise of, or shall 
I introduce you by yOur real name?" 

''By my real name and no other," said he. Here 
is my card which you may give to your sister." 



— » 

hV/io have not felt that breath in the air, 
A perfume and sweetness strange and rare, 
A 7varmth in the light and a bliss everywhere , 
When young hearts yearn together/ 
• All S7ueets below and sunny above. 

Oh! there's nothing in life like making love 
Save making hay in fine weather. — Hood, 

There are times in our lives when we feel a void 
in our yearning soul,, which naught but Cupid 
himself can fill. Ask why it is so and it can but be 
said that there was implanted within man at the 
earliest period of his existance such a feeling and 
by heredity it has descended to us. It is divinity 
that stirs within us. It being the highest attribute 
of the divine being to love. He has given man this 
principle that thus far he may be like Himself. 

How often and how well had the expression that 
the eye is the window of the soul been illustrated to 
William. Each day as Delia came to pose before 
him he thought he could almost see the purity of her 
soul and hear its words before she spoke, tie had 
become so accustomed to looking into the deep, ex- 
pressive eyes of his model that he was unhappy when 
out of her presence. He could not descride his feel- 
ings; much less define them. He had always, as is 
natural to the refined nature of the artist, loved man- * 
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kind in general but non^ in particular and now he 
did not know to what to aKribe bis feelings unless 
it be that he had learned what }t was to be partial. 

When twilight came he according to appoint- 
ment met I>ella in the parlor. 

**A happy evening to you, William/' 
* *Thanks/' he replied,"and the same to yourself. " 
* 'Shall we take a stroll in the park?^* 
The setting sun was darting his last rays among 
the trees and fountains making the sparkling water 
appear like streams and jets of purest gold. Every 
thing was clothed in the mellow beauty of closing 
day. 

**How beautiful everything appearsi" exclaim 
ed Delia. 

'*Very, indeed! and all the more beautiful whc;n 
you are the principle object of the landscape/' re- 
plied William. 

"Flatterer," she said lightly. 
'*Do you ever feel lonely?" he asked. 
**Not often, just sometimes. Why?'' 
*'I wondered whether you did or not you are 
always so cheerful. Sometimes there comes over me 
un undefinable feeling of loneliness especially when 
you are absent, and 1 do not know why it should 
be so." 

**0 you have become so accustomed to seeing me 
while you were painting that picture. It is with you 
as it is with us all when we miss that which is not 
in its usual place. You will soon become as used 
to my beign out of your presence as now you are to 
ray Keign in it, and will be as uneasy when I am pre- 
sent as you^re now when I am absent." 
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. "No that could not be. Wocld you think it 
strange if I should ask y<)u to be with me the re- 
mainder of our lives and together share life's joys 
and pleasures?" ' 

*'I would not think that yuu meant itr And if 
you did mean anything of the kind I could not ac- 
cept your kind offer, because I have another work to 
perform and more than that we w»»uld not be happy 
together and for this reason I have vowed never to 
place my fate in the hands of any man. Too often 
have I seen woman's happiness blasted by trusting 
in the pretended love of a man to be induced to try 
the same experiment. Not that you are insincere 
in your attentions at all as you now view the 
matter. 

You remember those words of Lord Byron 
where he says, 

"Love is of man's nature a thing apart; 
'Tis woman's whole existance." 

If this.be true, and I believe it true, then it is 
my whole existance and I consider it as my duty to 
join myself to that object to which I may devote my 
entire life. 

That cannot possibly be man in particular who 
would not render a reciprocol affection from his own 
nature for such feelings as you profess and no donbt 
think you feel our poet says are not a part of your- 
self and hence cannot prove sincere m the end.'* 
''Is it not ^aid that the man that gets a wife gets 
a good tbkig?" 

''Yes, but how about she who gets a husband?'* 

**It is a poor rule that will not work both ways. 
And besides, are you not looking at the dark side 
of married life and the misrepresented side of man?" 
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^\It msT seem to yoa £o but that is all the side 
I can see to it. Let me paint von a picture I am 
not an artist in that lice but tcu will bear with the 
poor coloiing and improper shading, I am sore. 

I see a handsome voimg man and a beautiful 
and accomplish«:d lady bcth in the bloom of jputh. 
Cnpid*6 diLTts have pierced both their voung beans 
and each in turn the oiher strives to please. With 
sacred vows they give themselves over to each other 
and seal them with nector from their lips. A new 
life opens before them with all the pleasures love can 
afford. A year rolls by. Love has grown strange- 
ly old. Another course of seasons pass and Love 
has in their passage sickened and died and now lies 
cold in the grave. The young wife is no longer pet- 
ted and loved but with attentions cold and formal 
with harsh and bi.ter commands she has become the 
slave of the man she loved. 

I am sorry to disappoint you, friend WUliam, 
but I must live alone and devote mvself to mv work 
and endeavor to do my duty to God and human 
kind. StilL we will remain friends as we have al- 
wavs been." 

William was silent ; for he knew that when wo- 
man determined upon the performance of any par- 
ticular work there is nothing save the most persua- 
sive voice and well grounded argument that will de- 
ter her from it. And he having been so unexpect- 
crliy biiffled c^uld find no answer at the time. 

*'You are not angry. Will ian?" 

"Ang^rv with vou? No, indeed. I cannot but 
think that you are slightly mistaken in some things 
vou have said vet I believe vou in most and thank 
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you for a confirmation of your friendly relations. 
Glad to retain old friends for * Friendship is the very 
wine of life.' But is it not getting too damp out 
here for we've been here quite a while and you have 
no shawl. Suppose we return to the parlor." 
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*^Love that swert^ns sugarless tea. 
And makes contentment and joy agree 

With the coarsest boarding and bedding; 
Lorve that no golden ties can attach. 

But nestles under the humblest thatch. 
And wiUfiy away from an Emperors match 

To dance at a Penny Wedding! 

Oh^ happy, happy, thrice happy state. 
When such a bright Planet governs the fate 

Of a pair of united lovers! 
' Jis theirs, in spite of the Serpents hiss 

To enjoy the pure primeval kiss. 
With as much of the old original bliss 
As mortality ever recovers P^ — Miss Kilmensey. 

"I knew he would come," she said as soon as she 
^^aw the name on the card. 

"But you are doomed to disappointment again 
for this is not the man you have so long desired to 
fcce but reports himself to be the unadulterated article 
while he accuses the man whom you wished to see 
of imposing on his good name for sucess and admit- 
tance into society," her brother replied. 

Emma could bear no more. She reeled under 
the force of this blow and sank, fainting, to the floor. 

Summoning Phil, Charlie set to work to restore 

her to consciousness. After some time, through their 

^ united efforts they were successful. Opening her 

r eyes she found herself resting in the arms of a stran «:- 

er who was administering a restorative. '*Could 
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this be Phil? It surely is; he is so kind !" she 
thought. With a sigh she closed her eyes at the 
thought that she was now reclining in the arms of 
one who bore the name of the man whom she loved. 

"A drink of water please," she. said faintly. 

Refreshed by the cooling draught she with 
Phil's assistance arose and walked to the divan. 

**I fear you will think me very weak, Mr. 
Knowlton." 

*'No, Miss Emma, I have heard from your no- 
ble brother what trials you have endured and wond- 
ered how you could b6ar up under them as well as 
you have done." . 

''You are very kind to me. Call at four this 
ereningas I shall then be mgre cheerful and strong- 
er, I hope." . . 

Phil came at the appointed hour and found her 
still pale yet cheerful and smiling. 

"You are very prompt," she said. 

"I always try to fulfill my promises to the letter. 
You are feeling better, I see." 

"Yes,'' she replied with a smile. She invited 
him to a seat near her but he refused saying, "No 
I will sit here at your feet. You look so much like 
a queen that I must treat you as one and sit at your 
loot stool. 

Before a half hour had passed Emma's pale 
cheeks were lit up with a glow of pleasure and she 
was engrossed in naught but the present, for Phil 
had used every art in conversation, to which he was 
no stranger, to make her forget the many troubles 
she had endured. Life, to her, had now put on a 
new appearance. 

*'How would you like to leave this place*:" 
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he asked. 

' 'Oh , so well! Any thing to take me from these 
scenes where I am constantly reminded of bygone 
days." 

"Would -you like to have me for a traveling 
companion?" 

*'You would make a very agreeable one." 

'*And an affectionate one, too." 

"Oh, Phil." 

***Tis true. I have the pleasure of confessing 
that and of seeing that my love is not lost. For if 
I can read any ones thoughts, you have returned an 
equivalent for that which I have given you." 

"Are you sure it is not pity that you bear to- 
wards me instead of love?" 

"I suppose that pity, altho I like not that 
word in your case, introduced me into your confi- 
dence and you know that "Pity melts the heart to 
love. I have a home beyond the sea which is great- 
ly in need of a mistress. Will you not go with me 
and fill that position?" 

"Are you not in too much haste Phil? We 
never saw or heard of each other before today and 
now you ask me to name the day for our marriage. 
You remember the adage, Marry in haste and re- 
pent at leisure." 

*•! cannot believe that in order to be happy in 
wedded life we should do as all lovers do — sit up un- 
til the small hours of the morning talking nonsense 
for, often, years at a time. You would probably 
say, '*Yes but they are becoming acquainted with 
one another, but I would say ihat each knows as 
little of the other's true character as if they had 
but met for the first time. They practice all kinds 
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of deception to make themselves as agreeable as pos- 
sible and hide their true selves until they are suc- 
cessful in their suit. Is this not true? I shall be 
under obligations to leave here tomorrow evening 
c;n account of important business. Will you go 
with me?" 

^'I am afraid that my brother will not consent 
for he is opposed to such hasty marriages." 

'*We need not tell him of it until we have 
gone. There is a train which leaves this city at one 
o'clock tonight and arrives at Lux before the steam- 
er leaves in the morning." 

**Well, I will g>/' she said without raising her 
eyes to meet his. *'Yet I do not entirely approve of 
this way of doing." 

"You will think differently before the night is 
gone. Where shall we meet?" 

'^We can meet among the palms opposite the 
college building as no one will be there at that time 
of night. From there it is but a few meters to the 
depot of the electric street railway by which we can 
reach the railroad station in time for the train to 
Lux. Be prompt at half past twelve." 

Phil left the room and Emma busied herself in 
preparing for her departure. Twelve o'clock came 
at last and writing a note which she placed on tho 
table she called her maid. In the note she said, 

Dear Charlie: — 

I am sorry to 
grieve you. I have gene with Phil and we are t<> 
be married ere long. Tonight we leave for the east. 
Jennie my maid is to accompany me. Good bye. 

Emma. I 

At twenty minutes past twelve two figures clad 
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in travelcng suits might have been seen making their 
way to Palm grove. It was a bright moonlight night. 
When the figures had gone about midwav through 
the grove a gentle tenor voice said, ''Vou have 
come on time, too'" 

"Yes, Phil, we are all ready." 

This company of three thjn went to the depot 
and reached it just in time to get a seat before the 
car moved off. Although the station was three mile^ 
distant it was but a moments ride to ii. Here they 
waited a few minutes before the train arrived which 
was t** bear them to the sea shore. Soon thev were 
on their way and after about an hour's ride alighted 
at the wharf where the steamer lav moored. The 
steamer which carried them to Juniper was one of 
the best of modern vessels and at noon thev were 
dining at the Grand Hotel Juniper. The time dur- 
ing their voyage had been occupied by these two 
travelers in making plans for the future. 

After sqending the three months, intervening 
between their arrival and the day agreed upon for 
their union, in amusement they went to the Oriental 
where a friend of Phil, to whom they gave the honor 
of uniting them, was a guest. 

"So, Phil," he said, *'we have met once more. 
I see you have some lady friends for company this 



time." 



"Yes, Paul, and one of them is more than a 
friend and we wish you to make the bond still strong- 
er, by pronouncing us man and wife." 

Paul did not intend to practice law but had 
studied it merely as a pastime and to obtain a title 
had entered the bar. He was at this time out for 
amusement. 
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'^Most gladly will I do you the favor. Bring 
your lady up to my room and we will see what can 
he done." 

^ The trio went to Paul's room and after he had 
read the license he said that he was ready for the per- 
formance to begin. The couple rose and joined 
hands. 

'^Wait/' said Paul, '*until I call some wit- 
nesses." 

He "was gone but a minute or two when he re- 
turned with several persons. 

"My long lost PhiF' exclaimed one of the group 
as she entered the door. 

'♦My dearest Nellie" cried Phil. They w^ere 
clasped in each others arms. 




'*You will be runniDg considerable risk in spend- 
ing your money and time without any hopes of at- 
taining your object." 

*' What is that to you? If I. am willing to take 
the chances no one ought to object,'' replied the doc- 
tor. "Besides I will never feel satisfied if I do not 
make some exertions towards finding Emma." 

*'I am willing that you should go, but you 
must let me bear at least a part of the expenses," 
said the professor. 

*'No, you need not bother about the cost for as 
it was my fault that she has gone it is no more than 
right thai I should bear all the outlay for her return. 
1 will do as I first proposed." 

Seeing that he was still persistent and that he 
would accept no assistance the professor left the 
city for his nome. Going by rail toTane, a city on 
the coast, he boarded a steamar bound for Gawanda. 
Walking to and fro on the deck in impatient desire 
to while away the, to him, tedious hours on the boat, 
he overheard a remark made by one of a group of 
young men in reference to Royar College. Curios- 
ity drew him nearer. On his approach he was rec- 
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ognized by one of his former studeuts. "Why, if 
here isn't our old Professor. Professor this is my 
friend P. M. LaBach. He expects to attend college 
this year." 

•'LaBach ! Have you a relative on the con- 
tinent, a Dr. LaBach?" 

"Yes, he is about a forty-second cousin of mine. 
Did you meet him?" 

''1 should think I did. Are you on your way 
to Gawanda, Frank?" , 

^'Yes sir. We came up here to get some astro- 
nomical instruments and make get logical collections 
for our new observatory and cabinet. There have 
been some additions to our school since you left.'' 

'*What are they?" 

''.Mr. Royer has built a chemistry building 
with a' splendid. observatory and a *large geological 
hall where we have put those specimens that were 
scattered all over the old building." 

Arriving at the wharf the gentlemen were met 
by a company of students who gave the professor a 
hearty greeting for he was a favorite with all. 

'^Well, friend Koycr, you have been busy dur- 
ing my absence I have heard." 

"Yes, Professor, we have been busy making a 
few improvements. • But how did you succeed? () 
well we wall not say any thing about that matter now, 
he remarked as he saw that the professor was much 
affected. Come up to my place and take, dinner 
with me, gentlemen." 

. Resuming his position at the head of the Uni- 
versity Prof. Ewert soon appeared to forget his 
troubles and was observed to apply himself more 
closely to his work. 
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Frank was his favorite student and in reprov" 
ing the other .students in private he would frequent- 
ly point him out as a model which lie wished the 
student to pattern after. 

Signor Fredric Mendelso was professor of Ital- 
ian. F.red was a bachelor and had considerable 
reputation as a gormand. He always had a great 
stock of provisions provided for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas which the boya at the college knew and 
soon informed Paul of the fact. During the two 
or three days previous to Christmas Paul, who room- 
ed with Frank in Fred's house, noticed that the 
cuok was unusually busy and that Fred carried home -..\v 

some dainty or other each time he was up town. 

''What do you say to having a big dinner to 
morrow% Frank," said Paul on Christmas eve. 

**I have no money to spare for a big one.'' 

'*Don't need any either." 

"How's that?" 

'*Come with me tonight and I will show you." 

The night was a beautiful one. The full moon 
made it almost as light as day. The chiming bells 
awoke the little songsters hidden in the rose laden 
bushes and sang in unison with the merry children 
who bearing holly boughs and trilling Christmas 
songs tripped along to the trees laden with presents 
{'or all. Every one young and old were happy and 
especially Fred as he thought of the delicious dinner 
])repared for tomorrow. 

**Come, Frank," said Paul touching him on the 
arm and leading him from the hall where the people 
wore making merry. 

''What now," said Frank. 

"Let's get something for dinner tomorrow." 
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'•Where? 

**No matter. Come on." 

After a few minutes Paul led the way into a 
grove of magnolias in the centre of which stood a 
large brick building. Walking in the shadows un- 
til he came to the cellar window he waited until 
Frank should come up to him. 

*' You are not going in there are you?" 

"Indeed I am. You stay here and take what 
I hand to you. There-is no one at home so you need 
not be afraid." Saying this Paul climbed into the 
cellar. After feeling around for some time he 
stumbled over an old cat which uttering a squeal 
darted through the open window. 

" ''*Is that your dinner? She's gone," said Frank 
in a stage whisper. 

"No turkey or pies down here," thought Paul. 
'*That cat would have fixed them if there had been." 

Reaching the stairs which lead into the kitchen 
he mounted them and cautiously opened the door. 
The way appeared clear. Taking off his shoes he 
started for the pantry but had gone but a short dis- 
tance when he saw a dim light in that room. What 
to do was the next thought but seeing some clothes 
newly ironed hanging from a clothshorse near him 
he quickly decided. Throwing a sheet around him 
he walke(i boldly and silently to the door. The fig- 
ure did not see him. After standing for a few sec- 
onds watching, who ever it was, take down a pie 
and begin devouring it he gave a groan. Quick as 
thought the eater turned and Paul in an instant 
recognized in the frightened man before him" his 
old friend Edgar. **Edgar," said the apparation, 
but before he could say more Edgar rushed past 
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him, oui into the grove and — he knew not where. 

"Where did Ed come from," said Paul to him- 
s-elf. **I tell you he was scared." 

Loading a turkey, pies, cakes, jellies, and all 
other dainties he could find into a basket Paul went 
hack the way he came and soon he and Frank were 
on their wav to Perrv Ws room. 

*'Hello, boys," said Perry, *'come in. Why, 
are you going to surprise me ?*' 

"Yes. We are going to have some fun tomorrow. 
Can we leave this with you tonight and have dinner 
up here tomorrow?" 

"That's it, is it? Yes, of course. Don't be in a 
hurry boys.'' 

"We will have to get back," said Paul. 

Att'»velve o'clock on Christmas day Paul, Frank, 
Perry and two other students of the University were 
sitting around a well filled table eating to their com- 
fort, or discomfort maybe,cracking jokes and making 
merry generally \\ hen they heard an authoritative 
knock at the door. The guests looked at each other 
in amazement. Perry was just rising to answer 
when the door opened and whom .' hould they see but 
Prof. Mendelso. 

'*The Rascalsl I have found them?" 

**Come in, Professor, and have some dinner," 
said Paul. 

'*Come in and eat what you stole from mel 
Young men, I must report you to the faculty." 

'*How can you prove that what we have here 
is not ours? Can we not get up a dinner without 
stealing? You offer an insult to us all," said Perry. 

*'How can I tell what is my own. Have I not 
watched the making of these things. Come, you 
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will have to go with me." 

*'What will you take for what you lost? Will 
five dollars a piece be enough to keep us from com- 
ing before the college court? Here is a five," said 
Frank. 

*'I won't give him a cent,'* said Paul. "I work- 
ed for this dinner and I am not going lo pay for it 
either. Not much.*' 

'*Come Paul let's settle it up. Here is my 
share," said Perry. *'And mine" said each of the 
other guests. 

**No sir I won't give him a penny." 

** Well gentlemen, I will accept this but I will 
be compelled to report you to President Ewert," said 
the professor as he withdrew. 

''You fellows paid rather dear for your fuu 
didn't you," said Paul with a laugh. '*Wc will 
hear from the old Prof, in the morning." 

It was customary with Prof. Ewert to give a 
vacation merely for the national holidays and make 
the other vacations longer; so the students assem- 
bled in the chapel the next day following Christmas. 

After the usual routine of exercises the Presi- 
dent arose and said that he was very much grieved 
at the conduct of some of his students and especially 
since his best student now^ a post graduate and sure- 
ly wise enough to do better had been among the 
numbar. He then recited the event as it was told by 
Prof. Mendelso. **The final act of those four young 
men is to be approved of. I think that they feel 
that their punishment has been great enough and 
they may consider themselves acquitted with the 
provision that they abstain from all such indulgences 
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in the future. As for P. M. LaBach I can but say 
that he may cousider himself expelled! expelled! ex- 
pelled indefinitely. He need never apply for admit- 
tance into our school until he can give satisfactory 
evidence that he has become an exemplary young 
man. That is all. Recitation hours.'' 

P. M. LaBach left the city that evening and 
embarked for China. While visiting the leaning 
tower of Pisa he fell in with a gentleman whom he 
had met not long ago rather unexpectedly. He 
could not help laughing as he shook his irieud's 
hand. 

"Your conduct seems strange, Paul.'' 

**I was thinking of the time I met you last. Do 
yuu remember of being in Prof. Mendelso's house 
Christmas eve? O, you need not get frightened that 
was all right. You saw a ghcst did you not? I was 
the ghost you saw. Your face was as white as the 
sheet I had around me. What brought you there 
and where did you go?" 

*'So you was the ghcst? I was on the island on 
purpose to visit my friend Fredrick and having 
traveled all day and not finding the old fellow at 
home I went into the pantry to get something to eat 
and was enjoying myself hugely when you came in. 
I thought that surely the place was haunted and got 
cut as l^st as I could and left on the first boat with- 
out having seen my friends. Come and I will in- 
troduce you to my traveling companions. We are 
out for a pleasure trip." said Edgar. 

Being introduced to the ladies Paul was in- 
vited to accompany them which invitation he accept- 
ed. Edgar was a gentleman of leisure and spent 
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much of his time travelling: he was therefore a very 
entertaining companion for he had an almost unpar- 
alleled memory and unlimited power of discription 
and it was with the utmost pleasure that these Am- 
erican tourists greeted him at Zamia Persia, where 
they met him. 

From the leaning tower the party expected to 
go south through India and into Australia where 
they intended remaining for some time. 
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On entering his room after his return from the 
office Sam instinctively felt that he was the sole oc- 
cupant. An unaudible voice yet plainly understood, 
told him that something was wrong. 

His eyes fell upon a bundle of letters which lay 
on the table and taking them up found Mabel's note 
uppermost. With surprise he took it and read, 

Dearest Sam, 

You cannot know the 
pain it gives me to leave you alone but it must be 
done. You see from these letters, which I have 
placed here, that I have found out your treachery 
and you l«iow as well as I that we could not live 
together while you love another. With tears o'er 
flowing I bid you Good Bye Forever, 

Mabel. 

Three times did Sam read the note. He could not 
believe what his senses declared to him to be true. 
"It cannot be," he said, *'She is only teasing me. 
Tt cannot be that she means this." He went to 
her apartment and saw that her trunks were gone. 
''O Mabel!" he cried as he staggered to a seat. ^'O 
Mabel! My dearest! My punishment is greater 
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than T can bear! How, O, how can I tell you now 
that I made a mistake since you have gone — no one 
knows where. But I must not sit here. I musi 
'find my wife!" 

(.astmcf aside all other thouojht but that of the 
return of his love which indeed was not difficult tor 
him to do f )r Sam idolized his li';tle wufe, he made 
preperatious for an unlimited wandering mi;king 
them as short and complete as possible. 

These having been completed he went down to 
inform Mrs. McVVillis of his los*s and his determina- 
tion of leaving immediately. 

Ella w^as almost frightened when she noted the 
changed appearance of her guest. His face was hag- 
gard as that of one who had borne years of pain. 
"What is the matter cousin Sam?'* cried she. "Are 
you ill?" 

Then he told her about his and Mabel's conver- 
sation before he left for the city and showed her the 
letters and Mabel's note. 

"Do not these letters look a little suspicious?" 

''Let me explain to you." He then told her 
how it was that they were so. 

'*Why did you not tell Mabel that? You know 
that you should. You have now learned by sorrow- 
ful experience that it is not tne mosjt pieasant \wiy, 
at least, to have any secrets to keep from your wife. 
If she is worthy of your love surely she is worthy 
of your confidence. " 

'*Yes, I see that I have made a great mistake 
which I must to my best to rectify. Did you see 
Mabel while I was gone?' ' 

"No, T did not. I will call the servants and 
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find whether they saw her or not." 

The servants being assembled all said they had 
n ot seen her. 

Where is Bert the coachman. Carl go and call 
him, said Ella. 

Carl Soon returned saying that Bert could not 
be found and that two of the horses and the carriage 
were gone. 

*'Gone off with your coachman,*' exclaimed Sam. 

"No, I have no idea that Bert would do that 
for he is too trustworthy," said Ella. 

'*May be betook her to the train," suggested 
Carl the gardener. 

*'At any rate I must set on in pursuit imme- 
diately. If the coachman and she have gone off to- 
gether, v.hich I doubt very much, the longer I delay 
the fiutlur juvay they will be. And if she has gone 
to the train I must be going.*' said Sam. 

'*Thi8 is a great surprise to me, Sam, that you 
who were so aevuted to each other, should have 
trouble sa soon." said Ella presenting her hand. 

"You could not be more surprised than I have 
been. In future I will be surprispd at nothing, for 
now I can believe that almost any thing will happen," 
he replied much affected. **Good bye." 

''Good Bye, and may you be prospered." 

Sam, en reaching the city, finding that the 
evening train had left a half hour or more went to 
Mac's office to take leave of him and the docter be- 
fore going off on the nine o'clock train on his er- 
rand. He entered the office just as Dr. LaBach 
made his proposition to Professor Ewert and ex- 
claimed, ''What! more trouble in the camp?" 
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''Yes," said Mac **we are having an interesting 
time of it here.'* He then recited the scene in the 
office and the professor's story. "But what is the 
matter with you Sam, are you sick?" 

**Yes, sick of life and myself in general.'" 

'*Ho, ho! what now has your lady run away or 
ordered you out of the house?" said the professor. 

"The first is, alas, too true and is no laughing 
matter." 

''What gone away? You and Mabel in trou- 
ble?'* He repeated w'hat had happened since he 
was up for the mail. '"I came up here to bid you 
gentlemen good bye as I leave on the next train," 

"Are you going east or north?" asked the Doc- 
tor. "I purpose taking the north bound train as I 
intend to go to Germany where some of Emma's 
friends reside. I think that she will most probably 
go there." 

'*As for me," answered Sam, "I take the east- 
ern train. Mv wife's former home, in truth all the 
home she ever had, for we had uot yet arrived at the 
beautiful home I have prepared for her, is in Amer- 
ica and I think that she would return there and 
there I go." 

"I am not so sure of that, if I know Mabel," 
said Mac, ''I feel sure that she would be too inde- 
pendent to go home and relate the story of her dis- 
apointment to any and all her friends. As to 
Emma and Phil going to Germany ef course it 
might be but I think that Phil has spent several 
years in that country and Emma is not likely to in- 
fluence him much if he wants to follow a certain rout 
in travelling. I feel like predicting a similar result 
to each of your cases. Your ladies will never see 
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you again. 

**We cannot tell what the result will be until 
we have made an effort. I, at least, am willing to 
make a trial and hope for success/' said Sam, 

**You have my best wishes," said Mac. "But 
you are not going away for two hours yet and must 
go home with me to supper. I know that Ella w\\\ 
will be glad to have you go." 

**I thank you for the kindness but I will be 
compelled to refuse on account of a severe headalche. 
I must go to Dr. Seekgood for medicine." 

'*Why here is Dr. LaBach?'* 

**Yes, I know it but the Doctor is in trouble 
too and I cannot feel that he would care to bother 
with me. So, good bye, my kind friends." 

*'Well if you must go may success attend you, 
and remember me with a letter once in a while. 
Good Bye." 

"I cannot promise the communication to be 
very prompt on account of expected changes.'' 

Sam went to the doctor's office and Mac and the 
doctor after seeing the Profesoor off on the west 
bound train went to supper. The Professor's part- 
ing words to the doctor were, '*If yon need any help 
let me know for I too am interested in your search." 

*'Did you see Sam?" asked Ella at the table. 

* 'Yes," Mac replied, ''but we could not prevail 
upon him to come down to tea. He complained of 
a severe headache." 

"Poor fellow, I wish he had come back and 
waited here until the train was due. He has had a 
serious blow. 

'*Yes but it was all his fault. Did you know 
that the Doctor was about to leave us, Ella? 
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'*The doctor? How comes that? I thought 
he was to remain with us all summer/' 

**Yps he did intend to but he has learned recently 
that his young lady has 'gone ofT with a handsomer 
man' and he wants to bring her back again." 

''You young men are having your share of trou- 
ble surely. But according to the old adage I sup- 
pose if you endure the pricking of the thorn while 
young the rose will be so much the sweeter in after 
life. Still I am sorry for you." 

"Yes,* replied the doctor the pain is severe but 
I suppose that when we put thorns in an other's way 
and it pierce our ow^n hand we ought to bear the 
pain however painful without a murmer. 

This both Sara and I have done. I must leave 
you tonight to begin an almost hopeless attempt to 
set to rights the wrong I have done a dear freind. 

Supper beign now over the two gentlemen 
spoke of going back to the city. . 

"I wish you would stay with me ihis evening. 
Doctor does not leave till after midnight and you 
can drive him up before the train leaves." said Ella. 

"Well, we must go and hunt Sam and if we 
can prevail on him tc come here we will be back in 
an hour at the most. If not — well I'll telephone 
to you what we will do." 

Sam was found roaming aimlessly along the 
streets. He could not be prevailed upon to go back 
to Glenwood so Mac telephoned that he and the 
Doctor would remain in the city until they should 
see Sam on his train. 

Impatiently did Sara pass the hour which in- 
tervenedb etween that and train time. When the 
time arrived he caught up his grip sack and paced 
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up and down the platform the five minutes which 
the train proved to be behind time. Boarding the 
car with a hurried farewell he was gone. 

Mac and the Doctor then went to Glenwood 
where they found the ladies waiting for their return. 

'•It looks like foolishness for Sam to try to find 
Mabel," said Delia. 

**Why?" asked Fannie. 

*'0 because he does not know where she went 
any more than I do and I am sure I would feel as 
much like going over yonder to that big cave we 
visited this afternoon to look fur her as to get on 
the train to find her. Doctor when do you start af- 
ter your bird?'' 

"D(m't be so cruel Delia/' said William. 

* 'That's all right. I intend to start on my flight 
tonight. Suppose we have some songs, such as we 
used to sing, before we part." 

Always ready for music the merry group made 
the Doctor almost forget his troubles. 

;'Let us have 'The Old black Cat/ '' said Ella. 
So with a renewal of the school choir vigor, Mac on 
soprano, the 'Old Cat' again played its various parts 
in sitting cosily under the stove purring, frisking, etc. 
such as it had never done since his younger days in 
•:he old school house. 

The hour had now arrived for Dr. LaBach's de- 
parture. Bert who had returned some time before 
and related the story of Mabel's departure brought 
out a horse and carriage for the Doctor's conveyance 
to the city. Bidding all a farewell he and Mac were 
soon at the railway station. 

"Let me hear of your progress and may success 
attend your efforts," said Mac taking Oscar's hand 
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' "Thanks," he replied. *'I need your good wish- 
es and even your prayers. Good Bye." 

The steam hissed from the engine, the train 
moved, and the Doctor rolled away — where? 
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Mabel had ordered the coachman to drive her to 
Lar. This town was about fifteen miles from 
Mesontsi and on a different line of railroad. 

The spirited horses carried Mabel swiftly over 
the smooth highway and soon entered the little city 
where she was to take leave of the beautiful World's 
Reu[)blic. Having been conveyed to the station she 
slipped another gold piece into the coachman's hand, 
bade him a hurried good night and entered the train 
which in a few hours landed her at the seashore. 
I lere she was compelled to wait until morning be- 
fore a vessel would arrive on which she could leave 
the Dark Continent forever. The city of Guinea 
was awake and astir e er Mabel arose from her 
cjuch in the Lucentio Hotel where she had passed 
the lemaiuder of the night. IShe J tad not fallen a- 
sieep until almost morning and even then it was not 
the invigorating slumber of those whose cares are 
«if II tnval nature. Hers was full of dreams of the 
bright days of the past which all seemed to termi- 
nate in an impenetrable darkness. The sun was 
shining brightly through the firs and playing in si- 
lent cheerful sunbeams on all withiu her room when 
she awoke. 
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*'The boat will start at half-past seven," said 
the clerk, ''there is still time for breakfast here. It 
is now ready. I will telephone for a carriage which 
will be ready at seven." 

At the appointed time the bell of the 'Gray 
Swan' rang and with a bold, majestic sweep plou^^h- 
cmI her way through the Atlantic to the Mediterran- 
ean. Alone in her state room she reflected of the 
past and made plans for the future. Fortune seem- 
ed at present to smile upon her. On entering the 
j)arlor she was met by a young lady who approaching 
her in a friendly manner gave a kind greeting and 
said '*You are going to Europe are you not?*' 
'*Yes and no, I intend to atop at Naples, but not 
stay." *'And we, too, go to Naples. Come and 1 
will introduce you to my cousin." 

Myrtaled the way to a distant part of the room 
to where a middle aged gentleman sat reading the 
morning paper. 

"Here, cousin, is a lady who is travelling alone 
to Naples we will try to make her feel at home, will 
we not?" 

He arose, still retaining his paper in one hand, 
and took Mabel's hand with a heartfelt grip. "Yes, 
we will do all we can for you," he said. "What did 
you say was your name?" 

*'Mabel J ." 

"We will go on deck," said Myrta, *'and see 
if we are still in sight of land. Will you go with 
us, cousin?" 

*'Yes, ladies," said he laying down his paper 
and getting his hat. There was a gentle breeze blow^- 
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ing from offshore. The air was laden with rich per- 
fume gathered from the flowers which bedecked field 
and woodland. The sun shone upon the dancing 
waters which gave back a thousand suns for one. 

*'Myrta, do you see yon spires among those 
trees ? That is Monrovia the capital city of Liber- 
ia. The city and state government is now in the 
hands of the descendants of those much wronged 
blacks who were freed from slavery in our country.*' 

'* Your country? Are you Americans?*' asked 
Mabel excitedly. On receiving an affirmative an- 
swer she continued, "I, too, am an American. A 
lover of my native land where my dearest memorii ?; 
of home and home companions are placed." 

'*Have I not seen you before today, said the 
gentleman standing directly in front of Mabel and 
looking intently into her face searching for familiar 
lines. "Ah, I know!'* said he after a moments pause. 
'"Myrta we have found — not a new friend, but an 
old one. And he grasped both her hands in his. 

''But I do not remember you. Then she gazed 
at him, at his tall athletic figure his high forehead 
liis Grecian countenance, all his features were in har- 
mony with a form she had seen many years before. 

'*Can it be? O 'tis true! With'^friendsailastl'* 
and freeing herself she fell fainting but was caught 
iind held gently by the gentleman. 

*'Take her to our state room,*' said Myrta. *'T 
will explain what ails her to these wondering pass- 
engers.*' 

She told them that the lady was unwell and had 
fainted away. The ship's physician was with 
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them as soon as Myrta entered and Mabel was re- 
turned to conscionsness, '*Where am I," she said. 
"I remember." as she saw the two she had been 
with upon deck. 

When all were gone but the trio Mabvl said. 
"And you are my old teacher? And you my school 
mate, yes, classmate? How could I have forgotten 
you? I had lost all knowledge of your wherea- 
bouts.*' 

"Where are you going, Mabel, and how is it 

that you gave your name as Mabel J ?" said 

Myrta. 

''That is mv name now." she said. Married? 
Yes, not long since. Where am I going? Well, I 
intend to travel through Europe this summer.'* 

**We will go together," said Cousin Tom. 

The three days previous to their arrival at Na- 
ples was occupied in games, reading, and other 
pleasurable ways. 

Arriving in Naples they spent a week at the 
city and then travelled northward to Rome. Here 
after a stay of a fortnight they, loth to leave the 
beautiful and historic scenes, crossed the Alps into 
Switzerland. '*I wish to remain here some time," 
said Myrta. "Such romantic scenery as this sketch- 
ed and painted would be a great source of pleasure 
to us in our prairie country.'* 

While out one day, sketching, Myrta heard a 
cry; and across a chasm, there stood a number of 
men and women among whom was Cousin Tom. 
But where was Mabel? There fifty feet or more 
down the side of the cliff she lay on a narrow shelf 
of rock. A small pine had grown from a crevice be- 
tw^een the rocks and falling against it she broke it. 
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Her skirts catching upon the stump which remain- 
ed arrested her fall els3 she had been dashed upon 
the rocks below. She held in her right hand a 
bunch of flowers which she had been gathering and 
as she was leaning near the edge of the cliff the earth 
gave way beneath her feet and she fell. 

As so(m as they found that she had been arrest- 
ed in her fall, ropes were procured and Cousin Tom 
securing one around his body gave it into the hands 
of the men and cautiously descended. Myrta, know- 
ing that she could be of no assistance, to the rescu- 
ing party, sketched the scene which often reminds 
us and Mabel of her narrow escape. 

By using much caution, lest he too would lose 
his footing, he reached the now unconscious lady 
and lifting her gently gave the signal for ascent. 
Being much encumbered with his burden he could 
render little assistance to the men above but at last 
they were safe and immediate eff()rts were made to 
restore Mabel to consciousness. This having been 
accomplished she was carried to the nearest dwelling 
until the bruises which she had received were healed. 
It would be but tedious to follow the tourists in 
ail their travels so we will merely state that Mabel 
left her friends at Paris and in a week was landed 
in Cuba. Myrta and her cousin continued travell- 
ing for two or three months before leaving for 
America. 

Mabel while visiting a distant relative in Cuba 
became quite intimate with the mayor of Sema, Miss 
Nettie Davis. Sema lies on the southern shore of 
the island and is remarkable for its large sugar fac- 
tories and beautiful residences it being a prominent 
winter resort for northern people. Mabel remained 
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wiih Nettie for some time. While staying here, 
oue day on coming into the parlor, she noticed a let- 
ter upon the table bearing a superscription so famil- 
iar to her that she could not resist the temptation to 
read the entire address. The address was, 

Samuel Johnston, 

Markston, Australia. 
Her curiosity was now aroused to its highest pitch. 
Was this her husband, and was this woman who was 
treating her so kindly, her who had ruined her hopes 
of happiness? She would know the truth, however 
hard it might be to bear. 

It required but a moment to prepare for a walk 
to the mayor's office. As she entered the office there 
were several persons present but they departed be- 
fore long leaving Mabel and Nettie alone. She 
then asked, *'Are you acquainted with any person 
by the name of Samuel Johnston?'* 

''Yes," replied Nettie with a smile. *'But why 
do you ask? Are you sick? You are so pale and 
tremble so." 

'*0h, it is only over exertion; I walked too fast, 
I guess," she replied. "I wished to know because — 
because that was my — my husband's name." 

"Your husband! You have never before even 
intimated that you ever had a husband!" Exclaim- 
Nettie with surprise. Mabel casting off all the re- 
serve which had kept her a stranger during her 
stay at Sema then poured out her trouble into the 
ears of her wondering listener. Nettie's sympathiz- 
ing spirit removed all suspicion from Mabel's mind. 

*'I have never before told anyone what has 
happened to me for I thought that I ought not to 
trouble them with what has no concern of theirs. 
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But now that I have told you I feel as if a great 
burden has fallen from me and I can again stand 
upon my feet." 

When she had finished Nettie replied *'I fear 
that you are the victim of a great mistake. I re- 
member well of the letter of which you speak for I 
was the writer of it/' 

Mabel shrank from her as from a venomous 
beast. **YouI'' she hissed. "You, destroyer of hu- 
man hearts and happiness! And now with smiles 
acknowledge it!" She would have said more but 
Nettie beckoned to her and continued. 

'*That money you spoke of was the balance due 
me from my father*s estate. We had settled the 
matter s jme years ago, but a note of long standing 
was about three months ago paid to 8am and he sent 
my portion of it to me and that letter is but the ac- 
knowledgement of the receipt of it. Sam and I have 
nut seen each other for almost a year and it has 
seemed so long. I should have told you, though, 
tiiatSam is my half brother and we, being the only 
children in the family, early formed quite an attach- 
ment to each other. I wonder where he is now? I 
have not heard from him since your marriage, though 
T had no idea that you was my sister until I heard 
your story." 

As Nettie finished speaking Mabel threw herself 
into her sister's arms and wept tears of joy, tears of 
pain which had been locked up within her all these 
bitter months. *'I now feel the force of the divine 
precept to cast our burdens upon Him and He will 
sustain us. For He has sustained me. When I 
knew what had come upon me I was moved to almost 
despair of life but while on board the *Gray Swan' 
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Myrta {ind her cousin were speaking one day of trial;-? 
and disappointments and he showed so clearly and 
beautifully the justice and mercy of God in dealing 
with us, his creatures, and of the many promises 
contained in His word, that from that day to this 
my Master has been to me as He has said, He would 
be a friend that sticketh closer than a brother. On 
Him have I cast all my burdens and He has upheld 
me. But what would you advise me to do ?" 

"Return to Meson tsi as soon as possible and 
learii, if you can, what has become of him. Go to 
him and acknowledge your haste in judging him.'* 

"But he was first to offend," said she. 

**I will write to Sam and tell him that you are 
here and have learned the cause of your misunder- 
standing. If I can arrange affairs here so that I 
can leave I will accompany you to Mesontsi." 



What a commiugling of emotions stirred within 
the doctors mind as he set out on his errand! There 
was love for Emma, hatred for the novelist, shame 
for himself, mingled with a hope of finding her and 
a fear lest he should be unsuccessful. 

From Mesontsi he travelled northward to Alex- 
andria where he boarded a vessel bound for Athens. 
Knowing Phil's love for travel and interest in an- 
tiquities Dr. LaBach expected to find him among 
the ruins of Grecian Art. He, too, improves this 
search not only for the accomplishment of his for- 
mer design but searches for all those once famous 
temples and other architectural and natural curios- 
ities with which he had formed an acquaintance in 
his early studies. Still with a faint hope of finding 
the object of his desires, he, not only visits Greece, 
but sets sail for Rome where he remains some time 
before going to Germany. 

Tired of searching here, he set out for the home 
of a friend, both his and Emma's, there to wait un- 
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til Enirria would pay her visit which he supposed 
would be soon. This friend of whom the doctor had 
spoken was Miss Hatfield who has become quite dis- 
tinguished as a lady of letters and had made her 
home in Germany that she might become more thor- 
oughally acquainted with their literature. 

Here he waited two months but the expected 
parties did not arrive. He then determined to go 
to PhiTs home in South America with the hope that 
there he would find his lost love. While in Ger- 
many he had followed his profession and had been 
rewarded by a large practice although he was but a 
short time in that place. On hearing of the doctor's 
intended departure, Sadie said to him, '"Why do you 
not remain ? You are doing as well as can be, here.*' 

"That is true, but 1 have another work to per- 
form," he replied, "which reepiires immediate atten- 
tion. And I am sure that if vou knew the nature 
of tiiis, vou would not wish to detain me." 

''Business, I suppose. All right, you know 
best of course. Good bve, and mav vou have sue- 
cess in all lawful undertakings.*' 

"As if I would undertake anything unlawful !'" 

"Oh no! At least not intentionly, I am sure; 
but you know we may be drawn into positions which 
we afterwards find to be not what they at first seem- 
ed to be. You may depend upon it, I did not intend 
any disparagement." 

"No, no! No offense. Farewell." 

The voyage to South America was full of interest. 
The variety of scene and the arousing of memories 
of America's history kept the Doctor awake to all 
that passed about him. 
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Reaching the end of his vcyage, he came to 
Phil's home hut found it occupied by none but ser- 
vants. They could give him no information as to 
Phil's whereabouts or as to the time when he would 
return, but thought it might possibly be in a month 
or two, so Oscar made up his mind that this would 
be a good place to wait. For would not Phil soon 
come here? Could he not find Emma at a less ex- 
pense than to run about from place to place? Then, 
would it not be more certain? Such thoughts as 
these and many of a different character entered the 
Doctor's mind as he made arrangements to spend 
his time profitably. For several weeks he attended 
Medical and Chemical Lectures at Quito when he 
received intelligence that proved that lie was once 
more a disappointed man. Phil had sent to the 
manager of his estate advising him to dispose of all 
his property by the end of next month at which time 
he would inform the manager as to where he and 
the servants would find him. 

The doctor by various methods attempted to find 
out from this gentleman where his employer was 
but he could obtain no definite answer.' He only 
saying, ''He is travelling in the Old World." 

Almost disheartened by his failures, the Doctor 
recrossed the ocean and renewed his search. Small, 
indeed, were his hopes of success. While in Lon- 
don at his hotel as one morning he amused himself 
with the morning paper as he waited for breakfast 
he saw^ a call for an assistant chemist at a large 
chemical building in the city. 

"What is the use of hunting any more. I have 
a notion to apply for the position and try to forget 
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my former misfortunes. I surely have given rayselt 
all the trouble and expense any woman could require 
of me to say nothing of the anxiety which has al- 
most broken me down." ^ 

Having finished his breakfast he went to seek 
for the situation. After a short examination he 
was given the position at a good salary. Being well 
educated in chemistry in all its details he was soon 
among the first and was sent into* America to repre- 
sent the house and solicit custom there. 

On Fulton street he began business in New York 
but here he met with little success. Memphis Ten- 
nessee was the point chosen for his next attempt. 
Here he met with success, soon being able t^ con- 
trol the trade of the middle southern states. 

On his way to his ofiSce one morning he was 
aroused from his reverie by a friendly hand on the 
shoulder and a voice at his side which said, *'Hello, 
my friend, I hardly knew you!" 
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" ' Tis a stern and startling thing to think 
How often mortality stands on the brink 
Of its grave without any misgiving: 
And yet in the slippery world of strife <, 
In the stir of human bustle so rife. 
There are daily sounds to tell us that Life 
Is dying and Death is living P^ 

In the excitement which followed Nellie's and 
Phil's ineetingjErama quickly and quietly withdrew. 
Disappointment had marked her for his own and 
now she could not remain longer here and see an- 
other enjoying the love she so long cherished and 
believed to be wholly her own. 

Going to her room she collected a small bundle 
ol clothing and going noiselessly though the hall way, 
left the house. 

It was now night and altho' it was dark no 
thought of timidity came to Emma's mind for her 
only thought was to escape from the scenes of her 
shattered hopes. 
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morrow set out in the stage. The roads were quite 
muddy, for it had rained for some days previous 
and progress was slow. It was several days before 

Emma was set out at where she expected to 

spend some time in teaching. The first appearance 
of the place almost disheartened her but on looking 
around she soon became accustomed to the sur- 
rounings. 

On the next Monday she took her place in a 
neat little building and awaited the arrival of the 
little Chinese. She had not long to wait, for at an 
early hour a score of children from six to twenty 
years of age with dangling queues with shuffling step 
entered and with a low courtesy to their fair in- 
structress took their seats. '*How queer they look" 
thought Emma. They could not speak a word of 
English but she set to work at once and in a few 
weeks they were able to carry on a simple conversa- 
tion in quite plain English with their teacher. How- 
delighted they were! And how they loved their in- 
structress; for she was kind to them, indeed. It was 
no task for them to go to school. No, they were 
always glad when vacation hours were over that 
they might learn something new. Often they would 
attempt to teach their parents the *'new talk" as they 
called it, but would rarely receive any encourage- 
ment for the parents would say that their language 
was good enough for them. 

In the meantime Emma was busy accumilating 
a knowledge of the Celestial language which she 
found to be quite simple yet difficult. Not only 
did she teach ^the children but having acquired a 
sufficient knowledge of the language she would in- 
terpret the Word "f Life to them and to the older 
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people, and on the sabbath days hold meetings for 
prayer and conference. Thus she forgot all else but 
the work in which she was engaged. 

One evening as she was waiting for her rice, the 
post-boy having brought in her papers as usual, she 
found a short notice in one that caused her to turn 
pale and shudder. It was in a Calcutta paper and 
was a clipping from the Gawanda Gazette. The im- 
port of it all was that Royer College had taken fire 
while school was in session and the students barely 
escaped with their lives. Professor Ewert was se- 
verely injured by the fire as he was rescuing a young 
lady who had fainted away and was not missed un- 
til all the others had escaped. It closed with, '*The 
best medical aid has been secured for the professor 
and we have hopes of his recovery. Our heartfelt 
sympathy is extended to him and all his friends, of 
whom he has not a few.'* 
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Following Sam on his journey to America we 
find that he according to agreement went to Mabel's 
native state where, upon relating the history of the 
past few months, he created quite a disturbance 
among her own and his relatives. They did not in- 
vite him to remain long with them but in a few daytJ 
started him off again. Having no particular point 
in view he wandered from city to city little hoping 
to find her whom he had been so long wishing to- 
find. He had gone to Jacksonville Florida where 
he remained but a few days before he met his old 
friend William Krehbiel who had recently arrived 
from Africa. Having finished his masterpiece, he 
was now on his way to Washington where he ex- 
pected to place it on exhibition at the Art Exhibi- 
tion which was to take place during that summer. 
After a short stay in the city he started for Washing- 
ton accompanied by Sam. 
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. The exhibition was, as the President had said, 
the best that had ever been known. And why should 
it not be? Productions from the best masters of the 
twentieth century were the principal features of the 
exhibit and our friend William was not beneath the 
best. He entered his picture as an American pro- 
duction giving his name as William K. 

While one day standing in the Gallery convers- 
ing with Sam, two ladies approach who were struck 
with admiration as they stood before one of the pic- 
tures. 

* 'Would you believe it, Myrta," said the taller 
of the two, '*that our dear friend Delia should have 
her picture here? It does me good to look at even 
an imitation of herself.'* 

'*lt makes me home sick or love sick or some- 
thing else to think that it is not her but only her 
portrait. She looks like she did when we went to 
the N. H. S. together only a trifle older and, indeed, 
more lovely. 1 wonder where she is now? It seems eo 
long since we saw her. But who and where is the 
artist?" said Myrta. 

"What is that signature on the corner of the 
picture?" 

"W. J. K. Do you know of any artist by that 
name? There is Miss King but those are not her 
initials so it cannot be her." 

* 'Excuse me, ladies, but I am the artist who 
painted the portrait of your friend as you say the 
subject of this is," said William bowing politely. 

"May I ask your name?" inquired Miss Hattie. 

*' William Krehbiel of New Orleans," he replied. 

''Indeed. I have heard of you before and re- 
member of sending yuu a notice of this Exhibition 
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almost a year ago." 

Myrta had been scrutinizing the artist's lace 
closely for she had once known a young man who 
bore the same name as this man. 

"You have heard of him," she said to Hattie, 
''but I venture to say that you used to know him 
(luite well. For unless I am greatly mistaken he 
and you and the original of that portrait and I were 
schoolmates." 

"Yes and classmates, too!" exclaimed Hattie. 

''Well, I declare ! Myrta and Hattie! Can it 
be possible?" said he taking a hand of each. 

'* Where did you meet our friend to obtain this 
portrait, and where is she now?" said Hattie. 

"I met her for the first time at Mesontsi as we 
were both on our way to Mc Willis' where she still 
remains and where she proposes spending the re- 
mainder of the season. Permit me to present my 
friend Samuel Johnston who has been my compan- 
ion since I landed in the continent." 

"Welcome to the Capital City Mr. Johnston. 
Allow me, Mr. Krehbiel, to congratulate you on the 
success of your work. Yesterday I was invited to 
be present at a meeting ot the art critics and they 
commented largely on the portrait of a certain Amer- 
ican lady, "an eminent musician," they said, pro- 
nouncing it to be without fault and hence the mas- 
terpiece of the exhibit. When I heard this from 
them I was determined to find and purchase it. 
And my eagerness to obtain it increased when T 
learned that it was the work of an American artist 
and the portrait of my dear friend Delia. Come 
down to the White House and take tea with us, gen- 
tlemen, I must go down to the gallery tonight for 
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that picture and a few others are to be sold this e- 
veiling and I must have it at whatever cost/* 
After considerable bidding and rauch anxiety Hat- 
tie secured the desired work for fifty-thousand dol- 
lars. With orders to bring it around to the Execu- 
tive building the ladies and their escorts returned 
and spent the remainder of the evening very pleas- 
antly and discussed, among other topics, that of 
spending the next three or four months in travel. 
Sam and William accepted an invitation to join 
their party. The route agreed upon was through the 
states to California, through Mexico and South 
America and the West Indies, wishing to return to 
Washington shortly before the Musical Convention 
which was to take place about three months after 
the Art Exhibition had closed. 
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When Nellie and Phil had recovered from the 
first emotions of their meeting and the excitement 
of all had somewhat subsided, Phil thinking of the 
past looked around on the company vainly searching 
tor a familiar face. '* Where is Emma?" he asked. 

Search was made but no trace of her could be 
found. Servants were interrogated but they had 
seen nothing ol her. Then the party hired the ser- 
vants by a reward for her recovery, to extend the 
search farther. They themselves remained at the 
hotel. 

When all was quiet again, Paul, who always 
had an eye to business, said. '*Shall we have a cer- 
emony at any rate?" 

''I am perfectly willing," said Phil. *'I sup- 
pose it might as well be done now as any time. 
What do you say, Nellie?" 

"I would much rather wait until we return 
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home," Nellie answered," for it will be so much 
more pleasant there than here." 

'*Well, it makes little difference to me." 

**Why," said Edgar, **are you so indifferent 
about Emma? To have seen you before this even 
ing one would have supposed that you thought there 
was no one in the world one half so lovely as Emma 
and now you don't seem to care a cent where she is.'' 

*'It is not necessary to bother myself about her 
safety tonight for I have learned that she knows how 
to take care of herself and T know that she will find 
some place to stay and I am sure, too, that even if 
we should find her it would be next to impossible to 
get her to come back here. 

To tell the truth, Ed, I never have been truly 
in love with that lady and I am almost sorry that 
there was such an attachment between us for I feel 
confident that we could never have been happy to- 
gether. When I first met her she was so overcome 
with grief, her troubles seemed to her to be greater 
than she could bear up under, that being touched 
with pity for her in her sorrowful condition I wish- 
ed to make her happy." 

** *For pity melts the heart to love.' " 

"Yes, I suppose it was so with me that time 
only I can not think that it was such a love as could 
unite us for life." 

**Indeed! Why Phil I did not know that you 
could change your opinions so quickly. Here you 
are talking as you do and not two hours ago you 
was about to pledge lifelong fidelity to her. You 
must have a reason for it." 

''My reason is this, value it as you will. I am 
really sorry for her even now and I hate to see any 
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one suffer, particularly to make tliem suffer myself. 
I saw and felt that Emma loved me only too dearly 
and I could not bear to disappoint her, su I conclud- 
ed to risk mvself to her and try to learn to love her. 
The reason of my not being able to become greatly 
iittached to her or any one, is that I early gave my 
neart to another and that other one is no one but mv 
dear friend Nellie. She and I were schoolmates in 
our youthful days and while in that relation we form- 
ed an attachment to each other which ripened into 
something more than friendship. This feeling grew 
brighter and brighter until on a happy day we were 
betrothed. f} I then went away on a visit and was gone 
for several years. On my return I found that Nellie 
had gone to spend the»summer in travelling with cer- 
tain ot her friends. Supposing that they would be 
i^one for some time I made up my mind to go in 
search of them and if I could find them I would 
travel with them. T went to Royar College on busi- 
ness and there met Emma. We came here and — 
well, vou know the rest." 

"What does Miss Nellie think of your inter- 
cepted marriage?*' asked Edgar. 

*'It is all right with her. I have explained it 
to her and she thinks no more about it." 

'*May be so." 

The tourists stayed on the island the remainder 
of the week and on the week following set sail for 
Australia. Visiting the park of Melbourne they 
were shown around by a gray haired old man who 
told the names and characteristics of the many 
peculiar animals which were kept there. Most of 
them were native to that country. 

"This is still the land of Marsupials," said Phil. 
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"Have vou ever seen a bird called the Dodo here?" 

'*Very few, when I was a young man I came here 
♦nd there were three in that lot over there but the 
last one died five years ago- Come ovtr to the mu- 
seum and I will show you them stuffed. We have a 
great many relics too of olden times. That large 
skeleton is what is left of an extinct animal the Dip- 
rodoton and this one is a Nototherinum. You see 
they were very large but still of the same class of 
animals as those of the present day Marsupials." 

Many things of interest occupied the attention 
of the travelers for more than a week at the end of 
which tim3 they crossed to New Zealand. From 
h^re they sailed north to Japan Islands. They 
were surprised at the high state of civilization that 
the people had for although they had heard that they 
were somewhat cultivated they had no idea that they 
would see the refinement among them that they found. 

Several days were spent in visiting different 
places of interest when the Empress heard of them 
and gave them a cordial welcome to her country with 
an invitation to appear at court. They gladly ac- 
cepted that they might see the **Em press at home.*' 
Cool and airy were the Royal gardens and palace 
with artistic neatness and simplicity manifest in all 
the surroundings. The decorations were not gaudy 
nor rude nor in profusion but just sufficient rich- 
ness and number to show the refined tastes of this 
people. 

Feeling well paid for their stay here and almost 
loth to leave the beautiful Islands thev boarded the 
Golden Star and were soon on their way to the Sand- 
wich Islands. Here they remained for a week or two. 
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Nettie arranged affairs at her office in such a 
manner that she was able to accompany Mabel on 
her way to Africa. She had written to Sam address- 
ing her letter at Markston supposing that if Sam 
would not be there his agent would know where he 
was and forward the letter to him. 

Mabel waa very anxious to be on the way as 
soon as possible. She looked forward to the meet- 
ing of her husband as the most highly illuminated 
page in her history. The moments seemed to length- 
en themselves into hours, the hours into days before 
they were ready for their departure. At last, they 
were on their way and sailed swiftly over the old 
Atlantic to the place where she had first tasted of 
the real trials ol life. What a change had been 
brought about since she sailed in the same direction 
towards the same port? Then, she sat or w^alked or 
stood by her gallant husband^s side, now she paced 
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the state room or deck in impatience or in an absent 
way conversed or read while on her way. Now 
they have arrived at the wharf and now are welcom- 
ed back to Mesontsi. 

After explaining to the McWillis' how she had 
found Mabel and the way in which the misunder 
standing had arisen between Mabel and her hus- 
band Nettie asked it they had seen anything of Sam 
recently. 

'*No, we have not seen him since the day Mab- 
el left here. Indeed we have not even heard of 
him," replied Ella. 

** Where did he go from here?*' asked Mabel. 

"As soon as he knew of your mistake and de- 
parture he immediately left for your home in A- 
merica. I expect he is still hunting for you. 1 am 
glad you have come back and that Nettie has come 
with you. You will stay for some time, will you not? 
This is the most pleasant part of the year." 

"Then we are farther from him than we were 
before we left home, said Nettie. 

'*May be so and probably not; for as he did 
not find her there, it would be difficult to tell where 
he has gone to find her," Ella replied, 

**I do not see how I can stay here as you pro- 
posed. O that I could find him,for nowl amsure 
he loved me!" 

"Will you return to America with me?'' asked 
Delia *'I intend being present at a Musical Conven- 
tion which is to be held at Washington before long 
and I would be much pleased to have your company." 

"I will accompany you on this condition; that 
you go by way of M^rkston, Australia so that I can 
be sure that T am not going farther away from Sam 
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instead of comiDg nearer to him,^' Mabel replied. 

*'Miss Fannie and Mrs McWillis have decided 
to be my travelling companions and we would be 
very glad to have you as one of our number and as 
we have never been in the part of the world you 
speak of we will go to America by that rout; shall 
we not, girls?*' 

''Of course we will if by that means we can 
have these ladies with us/' replied Fannie. 

"Aren't you going to take me along?" asked Mac. 

"No, we did not suppoc«e that you would have 
the time to spare or wish to be of our company,*' 
said Delia. 

''I do not know where you find any ground on 
which to build the supposition. True, my time is 
wholly occupied now, but I can soon arrange matters 
so thnt I can leave home if you have no objections to 
my accompanying you." 

**You might be of some service to us, I sup- 
pose," said Ella. 

**0 you are always talking about me being of 
service as if that was all I was for," he retorted. 

''Well is not that enough? I am sure we are 
or at least should be, pleased when we can be of ser- 
vice to any one/", said Fannie. 

'*Yes, that's all very good logic but — well, I 
like for people to say that they like my company it 
thev want me with them." 

'*Ah ! well, Mr. McWillis, it would give us most 
exquisit pleasure to have the light of your pleasant 
countenence shining among us as we wend our way 
from these lovely bowers and ride upon the billows 
to the cheering and enlivening atmosphere of dear 
old America. Will you go with us mV dear,"gaid Ella. 
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'^Ha!ha! You are getting wonderfully eloquent 
1 do not see how I can accept your kind yet elaborate 
invitation as it was through my own suggestion that 
it was given. However we will discuss the matter. 
When do you expect to leave us?"asked Mac. 

"We had intended starting next week but if you 
will go with us we will be willing to wait a week 
longer." 

"I would be glad to go with you but cannot. 
However, you need not be surprised if you see me 
in America when you get there for I have some bus- 
iness there and will make it a point to be around 
about the time you arrive in Washington.'' 

On the Wednesday following the party consist- 
ing Misses Nettie, Delia and Fannie with Mabel and 
Ella set out for America. They first visited Royer 
College as that was on their route and here met 
Frank and Prof. Charlie. 

On the day following their arrival as the ladies 
were on their way to the College walking leisurely 
along through the grove they were startled by the 
cry of "Fire!" 

Hurrying forward to an opening in the trees 
Ella cried "O girls ! The College is on fire !'' 
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Hurrying onward, the ladies were just in time 
to see Prof. Ewert borne, unconscious from the 
burning building. The fire company was using 
every effort to extinguish the flames in which they 
succeeded after a time. The building was not de- 
stroyed but all within was greatly injured by the fire 
and water. 

Prof Ewert was carried to the nearest dwelling 
where physicians arrived as soon as they could, a 
messenger having been dispatched as soon as the in- 
jury was known. After much exertion, conscious- 
ness was restored, but 'his injuries were so severe 
that it would be impracticable fur him to move a- 
bout tor more than a month. For the first week his 
pain was very intense. 

On Teusday following the day of the fire the 
Professor having become easier Ella seated herself 
beside him. Delia and Fannie were also in the 
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room waiting on him. 

*'How long did the doctor say I would have^to 
lie here?" Charlie asked. 

*'He said that if everything continued as favor- 
able as at the present you could walk about the house 
in another week but that you must not think of go- 
ing out for three weeks." Ella replied. 

^That seems like a long time but I suppose I 
must abide by it. You are not going to leave me 
are you?" 

'*No, indeed! We are going to wait until you 
are able to go with us before we leave here. We 
must have your company if possible," answered Delia. 

**But you will be tired waiting on — . Who is 
that knocking! Tell them to come in. O Emma! 
Can it be she?" 

"Brother Charlie!*' cried the lady who was ad- 
mitted. **0 that I had known it sooner! God has 
been merciful to you and me. I saw an account of 
the fire while I was teaching in China and came as 
soon as I could. How much you have suffered!*' 
With many tears she told of what had befallen her 
since she had left her brother's home. 

*'Do not grieve over that any more, for you are 
here again, and I am so glad you have come, I can 
never thank these kind ladies enough for their kind- 
ness to me since I was hurt. I am sure T do not 
know what I would have done but for them and 
Frank. But what do you intend doing about the 
novelist? You have tried two and they have proved 
t'» be alike," said Charley tauntingly. 

'*! will have nothing more to do with such fel- 
lows. If I had them before me now, I would give 
them a piece of my mind." 
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"Now," said Charlie, "let rae tell you about 
the first novelist. He, instead of being a novelist, 
is a physician of some note and is now in search of 
you. On going to Meson tsi after you had gone away 
I met him at Mc Willis's and when he heard that 
you and Phil had left he proposed to travel at his 
own expense for the purpose of finding you. He 
will probably return here before long if he becomes 
discouraged. Frank and I will accompany these 
ladies who are on their way to America as soon as I 
am able to travel. I do not want to keep them 
waiting here but still am thankful to have them wait 
tor me. Of course you will go with us." 

"Yes, I will gladly go. It will he so pleasant 
to get back to America once more." 

Charlie improved quite rapidly and in a little 
more than two weeks was given permission by his 
])hysician to go with the ladies on their journey. 

Arriving at Markstcn they went to Sam*s office 
but his agent had heard nothing from him for four 
or five months. 

"I am ready, now, to go in America," said 
Mabel on hearing of Sam's absence. 

"It may be that we may meet with him there.'' 

"Tf you do not fine him: — then what!" said 
Frank. 

"But I will not despair nor think of the future 
as to what it might be without him. While there is 
life there is hope." 

"When shall we resume our journey?" said the 
Professor. 

''We would rather have you decide that you 
are the invalid or the party," said Nettie. 

"Thank you for the honor. We saw almost all 
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that is here yesterday and today, I think, so I am 
willing to start tomorrow. Shall we go by way of 
San Francisco or through the Panama Canal and 
byway of New Orleans ?" 

''By the Panama by all means. We all want 
to go that way," said Fannie. 

After several days sailing the ship containing 
the party of laidies entered the Panama Conal. 
The weather was excessively warm and they were 
happy when they came within reach of the breeze 
from off the Gulf. When out in the Gulf about 
half way toiNew Orleans a storm came up which lasted 
for several hours. Thej were driven back to the west 
a number of miles but no damage was done beyond 
the loss of half a dozen hats which were carried away 
by the wind. 

Staying two days in New Orleans Nettie and 
her companions boarded a river steamer for the 
north. They did not stoy until thep arrived at 
Cincinnati. 

"I wish now, that we had come by way of New- 
ton," said Delia. '*I have some friends there I 
would like to see." 

"So have I" said Ella. 

**And I*' said all the others, '*But then we 
can go back there when the performaces are over at 
the Capital." 
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On leaving the Sandwich Islands after a thor- 
ough viewing of the raany curiosities there Phil and 
his party sailed direct for America. 

Entering the Golden Gate they soon arrived at 
San Francisco where they were received by hotel 
runners and baggage men almost innumerable. 
They did not stay here long but visited the many 
places of interest on their way to the East. Goin^ 
to Memphis they remained during the remainder of 
the day so that they might be ready the next day to 
fo to Mammoth Cave. 

While waiting for the train the next day Paul 
and Edgar were out lor a walk when they came upon 
a gentleman whom they immediately recognized as 
the Doctor. Laying his hand on the Doctor's 
shoulder Paul spoke to him. 

Turning around he enclaimed, "Upon my word! I 

Where did you fellows come from ?" 
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"From almost anywhere," said Edgar. "We 
have been running around considerable lately. 
But what are you doing here?*' 

'*I am in business, now. Come with me and I 
will show you where I stay." 

The gentlemen followed him and while on the 
way asked him if he could not accompany them to 
the Cave and other places. To this he agreed, and 
after showing them through the building and mak- 
ing arrangements for leaving, went with them. 

Arriving at the hotel they presented him to 
their friends telling them that he was to bea travell- 
ing companion. 

''Doctor/' said Paul, as a gentleman came in, 
*'this is my friend Phil Knowlton a novelist by pro- 
fession." 

*'0f South America," added the Doctor scorn- 
fully. "Yes," continued he, *'I have heard of your 
friend and have been attempting to find him for the 
past four or five months. Where is that lady who 
liked yourjcompany so well? I suppose she has found 
out bv this time what kind of a fellow you are." 

*If it is Emma that you mean, Doctor, I can 
merely state that she tired of my company and has 
found some she likes better,'' answered Phil. "How- 
ever I am happy to meet you and glad that you have 
found me at last." 

"You would make a good lawyer, Phil,"said 
Paul with a laugh. 

"Yes, T might make a good lawyer, for a law- 
yer and a person following my profession need much 
the same qualifications. Not to change the subject, 
however — the train is waiting for us." 

"You had better skirmish around ladies or you 
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will get left," said Edgar as he gathered up his hand- 
bag and started for the carriage. 

''Hold on," exclaimed Nellie. **You run up 
and get my parasol on the table in my room won't 
you, please?" 

Dropping his satchel away he went and soon re- 
turned blandly smiliug^ and bowing, lead the way 
to the street. 

At noon they arrived at Mammoth City where 
they procured conveyances and a guide, after they 
had dined, and went to the Great cave. This they 
entered and encamped in a beautiful chamber called 
Mammoth Dome. Here they remained until after 
breakfast when they went to Star Chamber where 
they dined. After visiting many other chambers 
they returned to the city tired and hungry yet feel- 
ing well rewarded for their trouble. 

Retiring early they were ready for the train, 
at five the next morning, which they boarded and 
by noon were in Cincinnati. Registering at the 
Occidental Hotel they were shown their rooms and 
shortly after were called to dinner. Coming from 
his room the Doctor stopped at the clerk's desk and 
showing him an envelop asked if there had been a 
young lady there who bore the name that was writ- 
ten on it. 

*'Yes, sir, Miss Emma and several others 

who seemed to be her companions stopped with us 
for a few days during the first of the week." 

"When did they leave?" 

'*They left here three days ago on a north 
bound train but where they were going T cannot say. 
Are you acquainted with the lady?" 

''Yes, indeed. I found this envelop in the 
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room you assigned me and thought perhaps that 
you might be able to tell me where to find her.' 

*'0h come on to dinner** said Paul. "I am 
almost starved.'' 

After they were seated the Doctor said, "I 
am going north on the two o'clock train." 

"No you are not" said Nellie. **We are going 
to spend today and tomorrow here and then we are 
going to Niagara. Aren't we Phil ? 

*'Ye8, of course. What is the matter with you 
Doctor ? Do you think we are going to let you go 
away from us? 

**I will explain afler dinner if you come up to 



niv room." 



Going to his room, the Doctor expained the 
matter but the others would not yield. 

**No, you might as well stay with us, for you 
can do no good following those people. I am really 
sorry for you but think it will turn out all right," 
said Phil. '*! have an idea, too, that they will go 
east, and as we intend going to Washington within 
a week it may be that we will meet them some 
where. 

The Doctor at length reluctantly agreed to 
travel with them. Reluctantly because although 
he was pleased with their company he desired more 
to find his sweetheart. 

** Are you much love sick? asked Nellie. 

**T expect 1 am. What made you think so? 

*'Whata question when you talk and act so as 
to give no reasonable doubt of it." 

'*Come Nellie, let's have some ice-cream. 



(Dm4flim M^.< 



A night in Washington. The Executive Man- 
sion is all aglow with brilliant lights, while its host- 
esses, President Hattie and her sister Myrta, are 
almost restless in their expectations. 

For some time they had been travelling in the 
States and the South and now have returned home 
in time to receive a communication from Miss Delia 
which states that she and a party of friends would 
he with them this evening. Miss Myrta had also 
received word from Nellie that they might expect to 
see her that evening or the following one. 

'* William, Miss Delia is coming tonight,'* said 
Sam with a smile. 

*'Well, T will be pleased to see her I am sure, 
although she is nothing more to me than a friend," 
replied William. 

'*She is a good friend so 1 am glad that you 
have secured her friendship.'* 
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'*Thankyou, Sam. 'Tie true/' 

**I woDder," said Hattie to Myrta, "if the lady 
whom Delia spoke of, as being one of their company^ 
Mrs. Mabel Johnston can be Sam's wife?" 

"I really cannot tell, but suppose we ask 
William fur I think he would know,** she replied. 

William was summonded and the question put 
to him 

*'Yes," he replied, **it is, I am very sure." 

'*I would propose a surprise for Sam and Ma- 
bel,*' said Myrta. "The eastern bound train is due 
in a few minutes. Delia and her friends will come 
on that. We will send Sam to the Fifteenth Street 
Depot to meet the train from the north which is due 
there in about half an hour on which Nellie will be 
if she comes tonight. We must arrange matters for 
a grand surprise.'' 

The proposal was greeted with approbation by 
Hattie and William and acting on her plan Sam was 
ushered off to the depot. He had gone but a few 
minutes when the guests alighted from their carn- 
ages at the White House entrance. 

Many and kindly were the greetings and words 
of welcome. They were soon all at their ease and 
felt at home. There was no lack of topics of con- 
versation for those who were at home were desirous 
to know where those had been who had been travell- 
ing also the many things they had seen on their 
journey. Those who had been so long from their 
native land had innumerable questions to ask about 
the workings of the government, the interests of the 
people and the welfare of friends. When the gen- 
eral conversation had subsided, Hattie said to her 
sister, "If you like, and if the ladies wish, you may 
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take our friends, Mabel and Emma up to the Art 
Gallery; as they are particularily interested in 
works of art. The rest of us will follow presently." 

The ladies having consented soon found them- 
selves in an elegantly tarnished room on whose walls 
were hung the choice productions of artists both an- 
cient and modern while here and there a beautiful 
piece of statuary gave relief to the scene. 

Before coming here William proposed that he 
should accompany the ladies. 

** Yes« do cnme with us," said Myrta, '*for you 
can explain the pictures better than I can." 

**I could spend a month up here and not tire 
of looking at these pictures," said Emma. "I 
never saw such a fine collection as this before. 
And it is so well arranged too. Is this your 
arrangement Myrta?" 

'*No indeed! William did it of course. We 
are so happy to have him with us to advise us as 
to artistic effects." 

By this time the party who had remained in 
the reception room was enlarged by the jR^val of 
Bam with Miss Nellie and her companiozls. 

** Where is Myrta?" inquired Nellie. 

"She is in the Art Gallery with some friends," 
''I will call her. 

"No, No ! Let me run up myself, and bring 
her down.*' said she suiting action to the word. **I 
have caught you now" said she as she entered 
the door. 

*'Nellie you dear girl!" exclaimed Myrta. 
"These are my friends whom you know I guess." 

''Yes, indeed! My old school mates! Hattie 
wants to see you Myrta." 
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^'All right, we must go down to see the rest of 
our friends, at any rate." 

William led the way to the reception room 
where the guests were seated. As Mabel entered 
Sam sprung fnim his seat exclaiming/^ Mabel ! My 
own dear Mabel! Will you forgive me tor causing 
a misunderstanding between us?" 

**Will vou forgive me, Sam, for judging vou so 
hastily?** 

"I forgive all freely and hope you will do the 
same forme." 

He had led her into the conservatory and there 
hidden by the thick foliage, screened from curious 
oyes, she replied, *'So T will. Let us forgive and 
forget, I am S) happy!" 

I have found her at last! Emma, my love! 
ejaculated the Doctor. In spite of the many won- 
dering glances that were cast upon them they could 
not restrain the impulse that drew them together and 
planted an impress of reconciliation on their lips. 

Sara and Mabel returned and going to Hattie, 
Sam said, '* You knew Mabel was coming before you 
sent me to the station, did you not?" 

"Yes" replied she with a smile.** But it was 
Myrta that planned the surprise." 

'*We are grateful to you," replied Mabel. 

In as few words as possible the Doctor's and 
Sara*8 stories were told and then a merrier company 
was never seen at the Capitol City than that which 
was at the mansion that evening. 

On the following day the Musical Convention 
opened which proved a grand success and the most 
attractive feature of the season. On the third evening 
Delia gave a concert and was received with high 
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enthusiasm by a crowded house. 

Retuining to Newton after the close of the con- 
vention the dreams of the past months of Phil's and 
Nellie's lives were realized. They became one at 
Nellie's home with a select number of friends 
present. 

The Doctor and Emma were united in the bonds 
of wedlock the week following their meeting and 
from Washington went to Memphis where he went 
to work with new vigor. 

Myrta surprised Hattie one day by telling her 
that she and Edgar would soon become partners in 
life. 

"I hope you will be happy/* said Hattie with a 
smile. 

*'0f course we will," she replied. 



J 



©m^etis ^x. 



The footsteps of Time as he hastens alon;^. 
Are heard by but few loho enliven luith sonj^ 

The "iuorld round about them. He Hies faster still 
To those going up than descending the hill. 

Time lay heavily on Edgar's hands for instead 
of breasting the current of life and ascending to a 
higher sphere it was drift — drift — down the smooth 
and tranquil stream in his elegant boat which ho 
called his home. 

The monotony of life was some\yhat relieved by 
an occasional visit to the North or foreign countries 
but even then with these changes, life vras almost 
unbearable to his little wife. Ed was willing to do 
all that was possible to be done to render her happy 
so long as it did not require any bodily or mental ex- 
ertion on his part. They had been together for a 
year or two, which to Myrta seemed almost a de- 
cade, when the tranquility of the waters over which 
Edgar had so long been sailing was disturbed by 
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breezes of discontent. 

Little did he heed them at first, but when thev 
grew stronger he awoke to the painful realization 
that he had by his own indifference destroyed the 
peace of his own home. 

Myrta, one day as they were sitting in a cool 
arbor in Tallahasee, accosted him^with, '"I do wish, 
Edgar, that you would wake up and do some good. 
You spend your time travelling about or lounging 
around an^ never do any good for yourself or any 
body else." 

"Aw! Do let me alone, my dear. Not a day 
passes but you give me a lecture or two. I intend 
to have an easy time, take life as it comes, and Jet 
it slide by as quietly as it will. 1 do not intend do- 
ing any rowing when my canoe will drift down 
stream alone and vary the scenes just the same. 
Now do quit this advising and let us live contented- 
ly and in peace in our pleasant home." 

* 'Remember, Ed^ar, that it is not all of life to 
live. Do make some exertion for yqpr soul's sake, 
at least, for some day you will wish you had. 

*'Home! Do you call this a home? Your 
ideas of what a home should be do not coincide with 
mine in the least degree. A home — a true home is 
a refuge from the cares and trials of the world. It 
is above all, a place where true love dwells and rules, 
and where are the dearest ties a man or woman can 
know of here in this world. Is this such a place? 
No! Little love you have given me! True you 
have respected me and have provided for my wants 
as far as wealth could do, but you have not given 
me that which *is woman's whole existance* and 
which she prizes above all other earthly things, and 
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that is — love. I have tried to overlook this and at- 
tempted to love you despite all this but did you 
ever see, know or hear of one who was willing to 
love another when they knew there were no hopes 
of ever receiving as much in return?" 

**No, I do not know that I ever did; but are 
your criticisms not too severe? Where would you 
have been if you had not given me your hand when 
I asked you for it?*' 

**Ho! As for that 1 am sure I would have been 
as happy as I am today at any rate. If I would not 
be, 1 pity my foolish self. I have had enough of 
this. If you care not what the world thinks of you, 
you may take care of your nonsensical notions and 
I will immediately return to my sisttr in Washing- 
ton. She has been wanting me to go for a long 
time but you would never consent. Now you can 
take care of yourself and I will do the same,'* said 
she, rising to go. 

*'Come, now, you do not mean that," said he 
affectionately.^ 

"Indeed I do, and you need say nothing to me 
about it," replied Myrta going to the house. 

Calling the servants she gathered together htr 
belongings and by evening was on board a steamer 
bound for Washington. On arriving here she gave 
Hattie and William quite a surprise. 

*' What is the matter now and where is Ed'r" 
asked Hattie. 

'*I suppose he, is down in Florida. I don't 

care where he is, so he lets me alone. We can not 

live together, so I have come here to stay,*' replied 

Myrta. "I intend purchasing here as soon as I can.*' 

/'Do stay with me. I would be so glad. But 
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come now and have some refreshments and rest.*' 

Soon after her arrival Myrta purchased a fine 
residenee near Hattie's home where she still lives. 
Hattie and she talk of going to Asia as missionaries 
lis soon as Hattie's present term of office expires. 

**I heard," said Myrta the other day, "that 
there was to be a wedding at your home ere long, 
Hattie. William will stay with us then, I suppose." 

*M suppose so'' she replied Fmiling. 

Edgar thought that Myrta would surely return 
before long, but months and years passed and she 
(lid not come. He, by his indolence and extrava- 
gance, became involved in debt and is now practising 
law in Florida compelled, by force of circumstances, 
to support himself. 

A letter from McWillis states that Dr. LaBach 
jind wife have recently arrived at Mesontsi and the 
Doct :)r has accepted the superintendency '>f the city 
schools. He adds **Miss Fannie is again with us 
and busy composing. Miss Delia stopped with us 
H few days, about a month ago but she has gone to 
Alexandria to give a concert in that city. 

'*Ella and I are still living in the same place 
we were when you were here. She says to extend 
you an invitation to our happy home which I cor- 
dially do. 

'*I met M. Royer yesterday in this city. He 
has become a leading financer in our Republic. 

**Professor Ewert and Frank leave the continent 
tomorrow. Frank to fill the chair of philosophy in 
Princeton and Professor Ewert to undertake the 
Presidency of Havana University. 

"You ask about Uncle Tom. Before us lies a 
recent copy of the New York Tribune in which 
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there is a lengthy account of a grand wedding — the 
marriage of T. J. Norton and Miss Laurine De Stile 
which took place in Boston a few days ago. Miss 
De Stile is a brilliant lady of French descent who 
holds a high position in liteary circles of both 
France and America. The editor adds, *We con- 
gratulate the New York Sun for having secured so 
able a man as Professor Norton for Editor m Chief. 
The literary world may well be proud that one of 
its best Journals has for its manager so practical 
and talanted a man a he on whom the Sun has con- 
ferred this honor. 'Tis true that we differ in polit- 
ical sentiments but as a gentleman on whose judg- 
mont and opinions any one may rely he cannot be 
surpassed. We understand that this happy pair 
intend starting in a few days for a wedding tour of 
two or three months then to return and make this 
city their hcjme. May he have a continuation of 
the success which he has already enjoyed is the 
wish of the press and of his large circle of friends.'" 

THE END 
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